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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS OF THE YEAR’ 


By Dr. AGNES SAMUELSON 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, DES MOINES, IOWA; 
PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





Ir it were possible to place before you at 
this moment a sound picture portraying in 
panoramic review the events of most impor- 
tance to education since we met in Denver 
a year ago, many interesting scenes would 
appear on the world-wide screen. We would 
start with the Oxford meeting of the World 
Federation of Education Associations—a 
great adventure in world friendliness. We 
would show pictures of the excellent ex- 
hibits, of the formal receptions in the Town 
Hall or at Hampton Court where the tea- 
cup made neighbors out of strangers, and 
of a mass meeting in Sheldonian Theatre. 
You would be impressed, as we were, with 
the significance of this conference partici- 
pated in by delegates from over thirty 
nations at a time when world relationships 
were not at their best. While we differed 
in traditions and in language, we were alike 
in the purpose which drew us together— 
our desire to interpret the necessity and 
meaning of world friendliness to the pres- 
ent generation so that peace may prevail 
and human progress be achieved. 

As the picture unfolded there would be 
glimpses of several national conventions at 
which it was my privilege to be your repre- 
sentative. You would be thrilled with the 
magnificent festival by school children at 


‘ Address before the first general session, National 


Education Association, Portland, Oregon, June 29, 
1936, 


the Music Educators Conference; compre- 
hensive exhibits of the National Safety Con- 
gress revealing what a complicated problem 
safety actually is; history-making meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence ; 
American Physical Education Association 
in action; youth panel of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers; working 
program of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation and of the National Council of State 
Superintendents and Commissioners of Edu- 
eation. There would also be the Warm 
Springs Conference with the President 
regarding the education situation. 

The times call for educational statesman- 
ship of the highest order. The organization 
of the Educational Policies Commission 
jointly with the Department of Superinten- 
dence is probably the most important under- 
taking of the year. <A close-up of this 
group in a deliberative session would fol- 
low. You would see glimpses of your state 
conventions and of meetings which you 
sponsored in the interests of the National 
Edueation Association. You would find 
yourselves in the picture at work on your 
problems. Over there you would also locate 
the faithful ensemble of the headquarters 
staff. 

Back of it all would appear a sea of faces, 
those of the children and youth of our land 
who constitute the reason for our service. 
As the final close-up, I should like to have 
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you vision a picture entitled ‘‘Thoughts of 
Youth’’ by Margaret Tarrant. Two chil- 
dren, a girl and a boy, are perched on a 
rocky ledge overlooking the sea. She is 
seated near the top and he is sprawled out 
a little below her. They are looking toward 
the horizon where sky and water meet. 
They are thinking the thoughts of child- 
hood. For them life is just beginning. 

These scenes illustrate chapters compos- 
ing the records of this year. Time alone 
will determine how significant they are. 
They will not write finis to the story. We 
shall simply turn over a new leaf. Since we 
are dealing with human values, the out- 
comes are aS immeasurable as life itself. 
One thing is clear. When the history of 
this critical period is written, the volume 
relating to the heroic part taken by the edu- 
cational profession in helping our committee 
to protect the educational opportunity of 
the present generation from interruption 
will be a notable one. 

‘“Why Come Ye Here?’’ These words 
inscribed over the auditorium stage of a 
mountain college challenge the students to 
define their purposes, sharpen their think- 
ing and chart their programs. Let us ask 
ourselves this same question at the opening 
of our seventy-fourth convention. May it 
remind us of our common purposes, invite 
us to evaluate our program of action, 
sharpen our thinking, grow in excellence of 
performance and inspire achievement in 
others. 

Here we are now assembled in the con- 
vention which climaxes the year’s work and 
starts the next one. We pause to evaluate 
the year’s achievements, to discover at 
what point we have arrived, to make a re- 
port of progress, to set up a new program 
of action and to turn over the gavel. 

Two principles have guided our planning 
for this 1936 convention. While they over- 
lap and are more or less inseparable, we 
may roughly clarify them as the inspira- 
tional and the practical values. The first 
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constitutes the spiritualizing outcomes 
which are to be derived from the total ex- 
perience of the convention. The other is 
the more direct or technical benefit which 
will come from specific attention to given 
aspects in our particular fields of service. 

The one requires a telescope with which 
to gain a clearer perspective of the place of 
education in our social order and of our 
own place in relation to the whole educa- 
tional program. The outlook is essential if 
we are to move in the right direction. For 
that reason we broaden our educational as 
well as our geographical skylines as we 
gather here in this glorious Northwest. The 
other requires the microscope. Through it 
we focus attention upon the improvement 
of our craftsmanship. We examine our 
programs to the end that content may be 
enriched, procedure and skills improved and 
outcomes of instruction strengthened. 

If the hopes cherished for this convention 
are realized, we shall return with a keener 
understanding of the necessity of imple- 
menting education for its task of serving 
our democracy, and with a greater aware- 
ness of the responsibilities of the educa- 
tional profession. We shall have a larger 
vision of the sacredness of our obligation as 
teachers to advance the cause of childhood 
and youth. We shall be vigorous in improv- 
ing our craftsmanship and more alert in 
spiritualizing the facts. We shall be more 
concerned about safeguarding teacher wel- 
fare to the end that the above purposes may 
be achieved. We shall be more interested 
in national issues and international prob- 
lems. 

Some of the spiritualizing aspects will 
come from the combined gain of convention 
and vacation out where the west begins. 
While this great conference is the reason 
for our coming here to this city of roses, 
we should not return without experiencing 
the inspiration which comes from the close 
association with unspoiled nature which is 
afforded on every hand. Our visit would 
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be incomplete without taking time to enjoy 
the solitude of primitive forest, majesty 
of snow-capped mountains, music of falling 
waters, serenity of blue lakes, fascination 
of ragged rivers, grandeur of ever-chang- 
ing canyons, picturesqueness of Indian cul- 
ture, glimpses of wild life and the romance 
of color and scenery enhanced by distance. 
An excursion to the land of the midnight 
sun, of the totem pole and of gold rush 
memories or to our national parks, for 
example, may be as vivid and sparkling to 
us as a trip to the zoo is to our pupils. We 
need wider experiences ourselves, if we are 
to guide our pupils in having them. 

There are other inspirational outcomes 
to be gained at a great meeting like this. 
Whether we teach in a small district school, 
an emergency education project or in the 
university, a great convention like this im- 
presses us with the greatness of the guild 
to which we belong. Part of the value of 
the convention experience lies in seeing and 
hearing our national leaders. It gives us a 
lift to rub elbows with our coworkers from 
other areas and to come in contact with such 
leaders as our United States Commissioner 
of Edueation, J. W. Studebaker, our execu- 
tive secretary, Willard E. Givens, the staff 
members at headquarters and others whose 
names we know in print. It thrills us also 
to receive such a welcome as our comrades 
in the Northwest are giving us. 

In addition to these refreshing values 
more or less common to all our national 
conferences, the sentiment and heritage of 
the Oregon Trail are also connected with 
this meeting place. It would have been 
fitting for each of us to have reviewed this 
great epic before starting out on our jour- 
ney hither. Whether we came via a stream- 
lined ocean steamship, as the Hawaiian dele- 
gation did, an airplane, as some of our 
speakers must do, by train or automobile, 
as most of us did, we were reminded of that 
trek of those intrepid pioneers who blazed 
the trail of two thousand miles from the 
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Missouri to the Columbia a century ago. 
Some of you covered part of the Lewis and 
Clark trail. In the story of those pathfind- 
ers who pushed the boundaries of civiliza- 
tion westward may be found not only that 
spirit which distinguishes America, but also 
the fortitude of man in carving his own 
destiny against whatever odds. If we can 
attack the problems now blocking human 
advancement with the same high purpose 
and heroism with which they conquered 
physical frontiers, we shall be worthy to 
follow in their footsteps. Perhaps the 
resolve to do that eclipses all other out- 
comes of this great pilgrimage. 

Technical problems and specialized inter- 
ests will be considered in the meetings of 
the departments and allied organizations. 
Nearly three hundred speakers will partici- 
pate in the general and special meetings. 
There will be a hundred or more breakfasts, 
luncheons, teas and dinners by small groups 
for social and business purposes. Is there 
not inspiration also in learning how to do 
our work better to-day than we did yester- 
day? 

Education must do more than regain its 
losses. It is not enough to retrieve the prog- 
ress which had been reached when the eco- 
nomie erisis set the clock back. The pro- 
found social, economic and political changes 
now taking place call for more and not less 
education. Reconstruction requires new 
services and increases the demands upon 
our schools and colleges. We must think 
in terms of to-morrow and not of yesterday, 
if we are to train this young generation to 
meet new situations. So important is it for 
education to advance and for all of us to 
think in terms of next steps in educational 
progress, that ‘‘Education Moving For- 
ward’’ has been selected as the keynote or 
theme for this convention. Each one of the 
eight general sessions is devoted to some 
particular subject that has to do with the 
advancement of education. 
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One of the greatest values to be derived 
from any professional meeting of this kind 
is the strengthening of our hands for the 
good work in which we are engaged—the 
making of men and women. Character 
building is still required. It is our greatest 
task. Need I pause to say anything about 
the importance of appreciating the beauti- 
ful, of developing the cultural aspects? 
Did you ever carry a violin to school along 
with your speller? Did you ever exhibit 
any creative work when you were a young 
learner? Was your drill on the multiplica- 
tion tables ever embroidered with any relax- 
ation or thrill in physical or health activi- 
ties? Let us see to it that the arts are not 
left out of the picture. What more inspira- 
tional place could there be from which to 
gain a new and clearer perspective than out 
here where the west begins? 

The value of forums and open discussions 
is being more and more utilized. Democ- 
racy must preserve education if education 
is to preserve democracy. To safeguard 
the welfare of children and of teachers, next 
steps in our educational planning should 
include the implementing of the Children’s 
Charter, the speeding of educational equal- 
ity and the advancing of teacher welfare. 
These are definite steps in the building of a 
stronger foundation. 

To conserve the American youth is a 
problem of immediate as well as ultimate 
significance to our present and future wel- 
fare. We shall consider this problem from 
the standpoint of America’s answer to 
youth’s appeal. No more far-reaching 
problem confronts us than to extend our 
educational program to meet the needs of 
youth both in and out of school. The im- 
provement of our program is a continuous 
task if education is to move forward. We 
shall deal with the development of diserimi- 
nation in the use of new tools, through the 
consideration of the radio, the movie and 
children’s literature. We shall look at the 
elementary and secondary programs to dis- 
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cover what new needs there are and how 
they may be met. 

As we are meeting in an area which ex- 
emplifies to us the conquering of physical 
frontiers, so we must consider pioneering 
in human advancement. The schoolrooms 
are the frontiers of the land and teachers 
are the pioneers. The part which educa- 
tion must play in removing juvenile delin- 
quency and in promoting world peace and 
friendliness is of vital concern as we im- 
prove our craftsmanship and advance to 
new areas of service. 

Strengthening the relationship between 
school and community has many aspects, of 
which three will be considered. The prob- 
lem of coordinating the forces for child 
safety needs no argument. It is time that 
the educational forces assumed leadership 
in the matter to a far greater extent. Util- 
izing lay cooperation, creating understand- 
ing, securing support and keeping children 
uppermost are essential to the interpreta- 
tion of any educational program. Teachers 
are alert to national and international is- 
sues and anxious to be informed to the end 
that they may vote intelligently. While 
these are not all the problems that have to 
do with the forward march of education, 
they are some of the important ones to 
which we shall devote intensive study here 
in this Portland meeting. 

Our major task is to determine the pro- 
gram of action under which we are to move 
forward during the coming year. To that 
end we shall spotlight the issues and point 
out the solutions as far as it is possible to 
do so through the program sessions. We 
shall also pay heed to the reports of the 
committees whose findings are to be sub- 
mitted at this time. We shall examine the 
machinery under which our organization 
functions to ascertain whether it needs 
changing. If controversial problems arise, 
let us bring to bear upon them the clear, 
critical and constructive thinking which 
characterizes our profession and which is in 
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accordance with the principles we teach in 
the classroom. I ask your definite coopera- 
tion to the end that our business meetings 
may be conducted with efficiency and des- 
patch. 

I want to thank you most sincerely for 
the splendid way in which you have taken 
hold of the enlarged program of the year 
as set forth in the September, 1935, Jour- 
nal. Due to your cooperation and efforts, 
there is progress to report in each of the 
five points. There is still much to be done, 
but it has been a year of substantial 
achievement. The items in the program of 
action are still a valid check list for chart- 
ing our cause and measuring headway. We 
must continue to emphasize the close rela- 
tionship between education and the preser- 
vation of our democracy; improve the ser- 
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vices of our association to the end that all 
schools may render the maximum service to 
childhood ; seek higher standards of educa- 
tional service; develop an informed public 
opinion regarding the work of the schools; 
and to strengthen our program of service 
through increased membership and the 
improvement of the organization. 

The year has been replete with rich ex- 
periences. Only those who have been privi- 
leged to serve as your president can appre- 
ciate fully the meaning and value of these 
experiences. We trust they will redound 
to make life more significant for the chil- 
dren who in due time will be taking our 
places. Why come we here? To gain a 
fresh start and to strengthen our hands for 
the great work on behalf of the place of 
childhood. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
IN THE NORTHWEST 


By Dr. BELMONT FARLEY 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF PUBLICATIONS, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


TEACHER tenure, school finance, freedom 
of learning, American government and poli- 
tics were among the principal topies which 
called nearly ten thousand teachers to the 
end of the Oregon Trail in the seventy- 
fourth annual convention at Portland, 
Oregon, of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, which met from June 28 to July 2. 
Smiling skies, perfume of roses, cool breezes 
from mountain glaciers, ripe cherries and 
the traditional friendliness of those whose 
fathers were pioneers combined to make the 
Portland meeting a joyous as well as a 
profitable oceasion. Ample sleeping-room 
accommodations and the convenience of 
assembly hall and exhibit space contributed 
to economy of time and effort. 

Progress was made at Portland. The 
public forum conducted under the direction 
of the U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
John W. Studebaker, on the subject, ‘‘Edu- 





cation in Democracy,’’ was a high spot of 


the meeting. Though seldom does a dis- 
cussion exemplify its own argument, Com- 
missioner Studebaker’s forum not only set 
forth the relationship of education and 
democracy but also was a practical demon- 
stration of democracy at work. The forum 
was of particular interest in Portland, 
where Commissioner Studebaker next fall 
will establish one of the ten forums which 
he is enabled to create with a recent federal 
grant of $300,000 for that purpose. Com- 
missioner Studebaker’s plea for the forums 
included a warning of the increased power 
of minorities which may be expected in this 
country if majorities are not permitted to 
express themselves publicly and to listen to 
the opinions of others. 

While the indications are many that people gen- 


erally are imbued with a new eagerness for under- 
standing current affairs; and while there is an 
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encouraging response to this revival of social con- 
sciousness, there is at the same time a marked 
tendency toward suppression of civil liberties with- 
out which no program of public enlightenment is 
possible. This generally is noticeable in the 
various attempts toward intimidation of the teach- 
ing profession. 


Dr. Studebaker traced the history of 
publie enlightenment from the time of 
George Washington and Thomas Jefferson 
to the present, saying that those who 
feared popular government sought every 
means of preventing the control of public 
affairs by the people, including an attempt 
to defeat the organization of a public school 
system as a means of educating the people. 


[The enemies of democracy] have sought in every 
possible way to prevent the fair and impartial 
treatment of controversial questions and to force 
educational administrations to carry the propa- 
ganda of selfish interests into the classroom. They 
have manufactured ‘‘red’’ scares and threatened 
educational appropriations. 


‘ 


The commissioner cited the ‘‘ridiculous 
but apparently necessary administrative 
procedure requiring the teachers of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to take an oath each pay 
day stating that they had not taught or ad- 
vocated Cummunism in or out of school’’ as 
an illustration of the way in which the 
teacher’s attack on civie ignorance may be 
frustrated unless means are established by 
which a national public opinion in defense 
of Americanism may be expressed. Em- 
phasizing that he did not wish to speak 
for the establishment or advocacy of Com- 
munism, the commissioner ealled the situ- 
ation in the District of Columbia of great 
significance to all citizens who are trying 
to harmonize education with the traditional 
concept of American democracy. 


The purpose of education under self-government 
is to enable the average citizen to speak more in- 
telligently with respect to the real problems of 
his day. When we neglect to perform this func- 
tion of organizing free inquiry on these vital mat- 
ters, we play into the hands of the demagogues 
whose only hope of establishing a dictatorship on 
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this soil lies in a condition of wide-spread civic 
ignorance. It is my opinion that we strengthen 
the defense of democratic education for the future 
by dealing specifically and objectively with contro- 
versial issues. . . . When dictatorships have finally 
been imposed it is the policy to keep from the 
people all facts and information, all points of view 
and opinions contrary to the prevailing position of 
the dictatorship. If that is true of a dictatorship, 
then exactly the opposite must be true of a democ- 
racy. It must be the function of education to make 
available all facts, information and opinions and 
to organize the consideration and discussion of 
problems so that ... individuals may arrive at 
their own judgments and choices. 


To make possible the dissemination of 
information and opinions, Dr. Studebaker 
would make the public forum in some form 
a universal community enterprise. 

Thomas W. Gosling, national director of 
the American Junior Red Cross, who par- 
ticipated in the publie forum panel, reiter- 
ated the sentiment of Commissioner Stude- 
baker in opposition to the District of Co- 
lumbia ‘‘red rider.’’ 

Until we remove dictatorship from the schools 
we can not with good grace attack it elsewhere. 
. . . Teachers have an unusual responsibility for 
guiding the educational processes of liberty-loving 
young Americans according to the best traditions 
of American democracy. 


The District of Columbia ‘‘red rider’’ 
was denounced from all sides at the con- 
vention, the representative assembly taking 
official action against it in the resolutions 
as follows: 


The National Education Association believes that 
great danger to the fundamental principles of 
democracy comes through any attempt to suppress 
freedom of speech, teaching, inquiry or discussion. 
It opposes and condemns the enactment of such 
legislation, national, state or local, as has for its 
direct or implied purpose the abrogation of such 
civil liberties. It therefore urges on the Congress 
of the United States early repeal of the rider at- 
tached to the Appropriation Bill of the District of 
Columbia, passed in June, 1935, which limits free- 
dom of teaching in the District of Columbia. 


The recent questionnaire submitted by 
Congressman Thomas L. Blanton, of Texas, 
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to teachers in the District of Columbia in- 
quiring into their political, religious and 
educational views was classed with the ‘‘red 
rider,’’? and was referred to in convention 
halls as ‘‘meddlesome tyranny.’’ 

Willis A. Sutton, superintendent of 
schools at Atlanta, Ga., as a member of Com- 
missioner Studebaker’s panel stressed the 
veographical and racial inequality of edu- 
cational opportunity. 


If America is to become a democracy, if peoples 
are to express their will at the ballot box, if all 
types, races and colors of American citizens are to 
become a part of the government, they must re- 
ceive something like equal educational opportunities 
according to their intellectual abilities. . . . The 
children of our people are Americans, whether they 
live on the vast almost uninhabited plains or in 
the coves and valleys of the mountains. They are 
all subject to the same call from the same govern- 
.. . If the state or nation has the right to 
demand certain very definite duties of each citi- 
zen, it certainly has the obligation so to train and 
prepare each of them that each will have equal 
chance for suecess. 


ment. 


Superintendent John A. Sexson, of Pasa- 
dena, Calif., another participant on the 
forum panel, called attention to the solution 
of the problem of inequality of educational 
opportunity through ‘‘federal financial as- 
sistance of substantial and enduring na- 
ture.’’ In line with this view, expressed 
at recent conventions of the National Edu- 
cation Association and the Department of 
Superintendencee, the legislative commission 
endorsed the Harrison-Fletcher Bill, intro- 
duced by Senator Pat Harrison, of Missis- 
sippi, and Representative Brooks Fletcher, 
of Ohio, in the last Congress during the 
closing days of the session. This bill, 
officially approved by the delegates in the 
resolutions of the convention, provides 


That the sum of $100,000,000, or so much thereof 
‘1s may be necessary, is authorized to be appro- 
priated and apportioned annually to the several 
Stites and territories to be used by them for im- 
provement of their public schools in the manner 
prescribed by their respective legislatures, and the 
sum authorized to be appropriated and apportioned 
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annually for such purposes is hereby increased by 
$50,000,000 for each fiscal year: Provided, That the 
total sum appropriated for any fiscal year for such 
purposes shall not exceed $300,000,000. 


The Harrison-Fletcher bill provides for 
the apportionment of funds in aid to schools 
on a flat per-school-child basis, and omits 
the equalization measure recommended by 
the legislative commission of the National 
Edueation Association in its preliminary 
proposals for federal support to education. 

New forces joined the standard of the 
American teachers in their opposition to 
restrictions of academic freedom when 
Frank Miles, editor of the Iowa Legton- 
naire, and personal representative of Ray 
Murphy, national commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion, told delegates that: 


The national commander has authorized me to 
say that, while he thinks the American Legion and 
any other American organization should take the 
necessary legal action to stop the teaching of sub- 
versive doctrines in American schoolrooms, if such 
teaching should exist, he believes the legion would 
make a mistake if it advocated the teachers’ oath 
bill. He believes, as I am sure you believe, that 
we all must exercise great diligence to be sure that 
abuses on either side in this controversy are not 
motivated by spite or harebrained fanaticism. 

In a recent interview with the press on this sub- 
ject, Commander Murphy said: ‘‘I am for aca- 
demic freedom, which is more secure in America 
than elsewhere, generally speaking. I am not for 
the study of ‘isms’ under the guise of academic 
freedom, if in fact the direction of such study is 
in the hands of special advocates. Let loyal Amer- 
icans give unbiased information, and American in- 
stitutions will not be undermined.’’ 

Common sense should show any fair-minded per- 
son, in thinking of an oath for teachers, that one 
disloyal enough to teach destructive ideals would 
be dishonest enough to blithely take all the oaths 
which might be offered. Commander Murphy 
rightly believes that some of the sources agitating 
such legislation are as menacing to American 
democracy as the elements they profess to be at- 
tacking. 


Editor Miles, who has headed the Legion 
observance of American education week in 
Iowa for a number of years, urged the con- 
tinued cooperation of the National Educa- 
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tion Association, the United States Office 
of Education and the American Legion in 
this popular annual celebration. 

Convention sessions opened on Sunday 
afternoon with a vesper service, in which 
Bruce Baxter, president of Willamette 
University, Salem, Oregon, made the prin- 
cipal address on the subject, ‘‘ Building 
Character.’’ 


The teacher from whom character is got will 
emphasize the fact that the making of money is 
not the sole measure of achievement. Anything 
that can be lost as easily as fortunes have been lost 
during the depression is certainly not sufficient to 
be the chief motivating desire of the individual. 


Among those who spoke at the first gen- 
eral session on Monday morning were Agnes 
Samuelson, president of the National Edu- 
cation Association and state superintendent 
of public instruction in Iowa; Frederick M. 
Hunter, chancellor of the Oregon State 
System of Higher Education; Willard E. 
Givens, executive secretary of the associa- 
tion, and Mary C. Ralls, Kansas City, Mo., 
president of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers. 

President Samuelson summarized the 
educational events of the year in pano- 
ramie review. She spoke of the Oxford 
meeting of the World Federation of Eduea- 
tion Associations, the convention of the 
musie educators’ conference, the activities 
of the National Safety Congress, the his- 
tory-making meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence at St. Louis, the Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association at 
work, the youth panel of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, the 
programs of the American Vocational As- 
sociation and the National Council of State 
Superintendents and Commissioners of 
Education. She outlined the reasons for 
the establishment of the educational policies 
commission and described the steps taken 
in the preparation of the program for the 
seventy-fourth annual convention. The ad- 
dress is printed in the present issue of 
ScHOOL AND SOCIETY. 
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Chancellor Frederick M. Hunter, speak- 
ing on the subject, ‘‘We Chart Our Future 
Policies,’’ outlined three fundamental ideas 
for the consideration of the educator: 


(1) The spread of knowledge has a creative 
rescue power for the ills of society. In the past 
when it has seemed that the last vestiges of civiliza- 
tion would perish from the earth, society has again 
and again been saved by a revival of learning. The 
teaching profession of the democracies of the world 
must never be allowed to forget this fundamental 
truth. The evidence of history is unmistakable and 
our mandate may be clearly read. 

(2) Our American origin and the total of our 
life experience commits us irrevocably to the demo- 
eratic philosophy of life. The wisdom of our fore- 
bears as stated in the Ordinance of 1787 is as 
applicable and valid to-day as in 1787. ‘‘ Religion, 
morality, and the diffusion of knowledge being 
necessary to the progress of the people, schools and 
the means of education shall forever be encour- 
aged.’’ 


(3) The methods of science applied to the realm 
of economics confirm the conception that wide- 
spread economic prosperity is to be found in the 
constant increase of the levels of living and culture 
of the people. The intensive application of prin- 
ciples of scientific research to economic problems 
and to a study of the causes of the great depression, 
such as the series of studies recently published 
by the Brookings Institution, furnishes abundant 
evidence to support this tenet. 


As the 1,246 delegates gathered in the 
first business session of the representative 
assembly, the other conventioners divided 
into three sections, the first of which dis- 
cussed ‘‘ Implementing the Children’s Char- 
ter.’’ Another section selected for its 
theme ‘‘Speeding Educational Equality.” 
A third group devoted its attention to 
‘‘ Advancing Teacher Welfare.”’ 

A. L. Threlkeld, superintendent of 
schools at Denver and president of the De- 
partment of Superintendence, discussed the 
relation of the Children’s Charter to the 
school. He set forth four specific state- 
ments of the school’s responsibilities as pre- 
seribed in the charter: 


(1) A curriculum that meets present-day needs. 
(2) Better home and school cooperation. 
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(3) A continuous community program for child- 
hood and youth. 

(4) Better integration of school life and life 
outside the school. 


As a suggestion for those who are build- 
ing modern-day curriculums, Superinten- 
dent Threlkeld pointed out the necessity 
of introducing controversial subjects in 
courses of study. 


No one who thinks can recommend a program of 
education removed from life. We must deal with 
controversial issues. They will be dealt with re- 
gardless of whether we deal with them in school— 
and just how anybody who has our social welfare 
at heart can feel sure that they will be better dealt 
with by chance than they might be dealt with in 
our schools, which are socially controlled agencies, 
is beyond me. The school is at least one of the 
safest situations in which to acquaint our young 
people with controversial issues that are character- 
istic of our present life. It is not that any of 
us who are professionally engaged in education 
would want to teach a blue-print of the future 
conceived only by ourselves. Such bigotry as that 
would not be consistent with the very idea of edu- 
cation. But we do think that these matters over 
which there is controversy should be dealt with in 
our school curricula if we would help our young 
people to grow into virile, constructive citizenship. 


Speakers on the ‘‘ Achievement of Edu- 
cational Equality’’ placed emphasis on a 
program of adequate federal support. 

The topics discussed under the head 
of “Advancing Teacher Welfare’’ were 
Stressed throughout the general sessions 
and other sectional meetings and the 
reports of the convention committees. 
Among those topies were: tenure, retire- 
ment, freedom in teaching and adequate 
compensation. Emily Tarbell, of the Vo- 
cational High School, Syracuse, N. Y., 
referred to the work of the committee on 
academic freedom of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers. She pointed out the 
changing public opinion with regard to 
the teacher’s freedom: 

In the past when an individual teacher dared to 


express his opinion on a subject which might be at 
variance with the prejudices of the community, 
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that teacher came into disfavor among the towns- 
people, and even fellow teachers hesitated to be 
seen talking with their unpopular colleagues. To- 
day teachers on the same faculty, members of the 
local associations are rallying to the support of or 
are appealing to national associations for aid for 
the persecuted teacher. 


Among the examples of activities cited 
by Miss Tarbell for which teachers are dis- 
missed or harassed were: voting the wrong 
way, working for the losing side in a 
political campaign, addressing a group of 
students on peace and conversing with 
pickets at a strike. 

William G. Carr, director of the research 
division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, discussed the phase of teacher wel- 
fare having to do with adequate compensa- 
tion. His report was more optimistic than 
any of its kind which has been presented 
to a national teachers’ group during the 
last five years. He showed that not only 
cities but rural areas also are finding it 
possible to improve the level of teachers’ 
salaries. Nearly half of the state legisla- 
tures passed measures in 1935 which tended 
to restore or improve teachers’ salaries by 
enforcing state minimum salary laws and 
by increasing state aid funds which would 
help local districts meet their financial 
obligations to teachers. Dr. Carr summar- 
ized a recent study of the National Edu- 
cation Association which shows that from 
1926 to 1934 the cost of all government 
services except education increased 69 per 
cent., while over the same period the cost 
of public education decreased 11 per cent. 
In answer to any defense which might be 
offered for increased government expendi- 
tures, Dr. Carr called attention to the ad- 
ditional burdens placed upon the public 
schools of the nation because of greatly in- 
creased enrolments. 

Donald DuShane, superintendent of 
schools at Columbus, Ind., addressed the 
teacher welfare section on tenure. Out- 
lining the history of tenure, he called for 
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its universal adoption to prevent injustices 
to teachers because of their political views, 
their ethical standards, their independence 
or unwillingness to serve for inadequate 
income. 

The report of the tenure committee, of 
which Dr. DuShane is chairman, threw 
the light of publicity for the first time in 
the history of the National Education As- 
sociation upon the investigations of one of 
its committees into the dismissal of teachers. 
The investigations reported included the 
dismissal of two teachers in the Valhalla, 
N. Y., schools; the attempted discharge 
of a superintendent of schools in Indiana; 
the dismissal of eight teachers out of a total 
staff of seventeen in Corunna, Oregon; and 
the dismissal or resignation of teachers in 
the State Teachers College at Lock Haven, 
Pa. In each ease the facts revealed by the 
investigation were published, and conelu- 
sions and recommendations on the situation 
were made. 

The Hawaiian delegation to the annual 
meeting, which consisted of thirty-five 
teachers, headed by O. W. Robinson, deputy 
superintendent of instruction in Hawaii, 
and John W. Garrett, secretary of the 
Hawaii Education Association, came to the 
convention with an idea—an idea that was 
not only a boost to their own romantic isles, 
but also a challenge to the teachers and 
friends of education on the mainland. 

Deputy Superintendent Robinson’s con- 
vention address was entitled ‘‘Hawaii’s 
Rural Schools Are As Good As Her City 
Schools.’’ Not only from convention 
rostrums, but in hotel lobbies, in news- 
paper interviews and in radio broadcasts 
did the Hawaiians advance this slogan. 
At their hotel headquarters an exhibit of 
pictures and of articles manufactured in 
the schools showed how the children of the 
farm fared equally with the children of 
the city in educational opportunity. Such 
services as clinics, doctors and nurses are 
extended to all schools in the Territory. 
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The qualifications of rural teachers are the 
same as those of teachers who serve in the 
city, and both are paid on the same salary 
schedule. The school curriculums in both 
city and country are adapted to the needs 
of pupils. As to school buildings and 
grounds, Mr. Robinson said: 


The typical school plant in Hawaii is a one-story 
frame building in the shape of an H or U with all 
classrooms opening onto the porch or lanai. This 
type of structure is possible by reason of the fact 
that no central heating is needed. The central unit 
usually contains the office, library, rest rooms, dis- 
pensary and frequently the auditorium and cafe- 
teria. The shop, home economics and vocational 
agriculture rooms are commonly detached from the 
main building. The average elementary school 
campus is about five acres in extent, giving space 
for gardens and some landscaping in addition to 
playgrounds. McKinley High School in Honolulu 
has a campus of about fifty acres. Lahamaluna 
High School, a rural school, owns an area of nearly 
six hundred acres. Part of this is used for the 
production of sugar in cooperation with the planta- 
tion. 


Youth received mention in a score or 
more of convention addresses. Attention 
to the needs of young people reached a peak 
on. Tuesday afternoon in addresses by Miss 
Willie A. Lawson, secretary of the Arkansas 
Education Association, on ‘‘Youth’s Ap- 
peal,’’ and by Robert Gordon Sproul, presi- 
dent of the University of California, who 
gave ‘‘ America’s Answer.’’ 

Miss Lawson: 

We young people are not convinced that an open 
school with a $35 a month teacher and no books 
in an excuse for a school building is making any 
contribution. We think that a government which 
offers this as a palliative and refuses to consider 
permanent federal aid is using us as a cat’s-paw 
to scorch our fingers with the burning chestnuts 
of political favoritism. 


President Sproul: 


To the appeal of America’s youth I would return 
to the challenge of the building of a ‘‘brave new 
world.’’ I would say to them: The obligation and 
the opportunity are enormous. The call of the 
hour is for leadership, sympathetic in its under- 
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standing, tolerant in its outlook and dynamic in its 
courage. Don’t let yourselves be embittered by 
the disappointments of your elders, nor your buoy- 
ant confidence impaired by their suspicions. Do 
not permit your judgment to be clouded by their 
inferiority complexes. They are paying the penalty 
of their mistakes; see that you benefit by them. 
Above all, don’t be content with contemplative in- 
action. Don’t be content merely to interpret the 
world, or even to complain about it. Go out to 
change it. 


The radio, movies, safety education, 
school public relations, children’s litera- 
ture, music, art, the CCC camps, the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, juvenile de- 
linqueney, all had special places on pro- 
grams which included the new needs of 
both elementary and secondary levels of 
education. 

The convention social activities included 
the dinner of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers, which was entertained with a 
colorful pageant, ‘‘ Visions of the Oregon 
Trail,’’? presented by Portland and Oregon 
teachers. The principal speakers at the life 
membership dinner were U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education John W. Studebaker, 
who pointed out the value of professional 
organization, and Secretary Emeritus J. W. 
Crabtree, who presented a life membership 
in the association to President Agnes Sam- 
uelson. 

The convention closed on Thursday, July 
2, with a dramatic presentation of the 
political party platforms by representatives 
selected by the national committees of the 
three major political parties. The Demo- 
cratic party sent Governor Paul V. MeNutt, 
of Indiana, to interpret its campaign plat- 
form ; the Republican party was represented 
by Governor Burton L. French, formerly 
Congressman from Idaho, and the Socialist 
party was represented by Norman Thomas, 
time-honored presidential candidate of that 
party. 

\ Portland newspaper, among those giv- 
ing extensive space to reports of the con- 
vention, under the title, ‘‘T-h-r-e-e L-o-n-g 
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Speeches—in Brief,’’ selected the following 
nuggets of political oratory from their 
speeches as follows: 

Thomas, Socialist party: 


The Republican party is the party of special 
privilege, the ally of Hearst and the Liberty 
League, all of whom seek to identify liberty with 
the right to grab what you can and keep what you 
grab. 

The primary trouble is not old deal or new, 
more money or less. It is the capitalist nationalist 
system with its outworn loyalties and institutions. 

Planned abundance requires social ownership... 
of the great natural resources and the principal 
means of production and distribution. 


French, Republican party : 


The Republican party is opposed to dictators 
under whatever guise and stands for representative 
government. 

The time has come when we must cast into the 
discard the twin doctrines of disaster, economy of 
searcity and scarcity of economy, in the transaction 
of our nation’s business. 

The Republican party stands for representative 
government, it stands for orderly amendment to 
our constitution, it stands for respect for law, it 
stands for honest and efficient civil service. 


MeNutt, Democratic party: 


Militant and victorious democracy of the nation 
goes fo the people in the campaign of 1936 on the 
record, a record of worth-while achievement, of 
devoted, honest, intelligent and statesmanlike ser- 
vice. 

Three short years ago last March we found our- 
selves in disorderly panic-stricken mobs and fac- 
tions. By June of that year we had become again 
an organized nation, confident of our power to pro- 
vide for our own security and to control our own 
destiny. 

Those who assert that the administration has 
‘‘serapped’’ the 1932 platform do so because they 
have never read or else have forgotten the con- 
tents of that document. 


Under the direction of President Samuel- 
son, aided by a capable parliamentarian, 
C. A. Bottolfsen, attorney of Arco, Idaho, 
the business of the representative assembly 
was conducted with dispatch. 

The work of simplifying the charter of 
the National Education Association was 
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advanced. The assembly, acting upon the 
report of the committee on amending the 
charter, headed by Reuben T. Shaw, of 
Philadelphia, retained the management of 
the association’s permanent fund of ap- 
proximately $850,000 in the hands of the 
trustees. According to the action of the 
assembly, the new charter will include pro- 
visions for the election of trustees by the 
board of directors, and the election of the 
executive secretary will remain a function 
of the trustees. 

The committee on reorganization, of 
which Superintendent E. E. Oberholtzer, 
of Houston, Texas, is chairman, will con- 
tinue the work it began at the Denver 
meeting in 1935. Among the _ by-laws 
adopted was one providing for a publish- 
ing committee consisting of five members 
elected by the representative assembly for 
the purpose of editing the minutes of the 
assembly. A new by-law will change the 
annual fees of affiliated associations, which 
will henceforth be $10, instead of $100. 
The fee for a group enrolling two hundred 
NEA members or less will be $5. 

A new feature of the business sessions 
was a recognition of membership records in 
the several states and territories for 1935. 
Colorado led in NEA membership growth 
with 41 per cent. increase. Hawaii headed 
the list of eight states and territories en- 
rolling more than 50 per cent. of the teach- 
ers of the NEA. Eighty-seven per cent. 
of the teachers in the Territory belong to 
the organization. Nevada ran a_ close 
second, with 85 per cent. of its teachers 
members of the national organization. The 
five states honored for the largest total 
NEA membership were Pennsylvania, Cali- 
fornia, Ohio, New York and Illinois, in the 
order named. St. Joseph, Mo., and Morris 
Township, N. J., were especially honored 
for their 100 per cent. NEA membership 
enrolment for eighteen consecutive years. 

Resolutions adopted by the representa- 
tive assembly included expressions of opin- 
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ion on teacher tenure, academic freedom, 
peace, provisions for youth education on a 
nation-wide scale and the allocation of new 
radio facilities for education. 

Orville C. Pratt, superintendent of 
schools, Spokane, Wash., was elected presi- 
dent of the association. Dr. Agnes Sam- 
uelson, state superintendent of public in- 
struction of Iowa and retiring president, 
automatically becomes first vice-president. 
Vice-presidents elected were: Herman E. 
Hendrix, state superintendent of schools, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Evlyn Chasteen, teacher, 
Oakland, Calif.; E. W. Butterfield, state 
commissioner of education, Hartford, 
Conn.; Andrew Avery, county superinten- 
dent of schools, Bainbridge, Ga.; M. P. 
Moe, executive secretary, State Teachers 
Association, Helena, Mont.; Mattie S%. 
Doremus, teacher, Paterson, N. J.; Marie 
Brotterson, teacher, Kansas City, Kans.; 
W. L. Colvin, principal of the high school 
at Jeanerette, La.; Willie A. Lawson, see- 
retary of the Arkansas Education Asso- 
ciation, Little Rock, Ark.; O. H. Plenzke, 
secretary of the Wisconsin State Teachers 
Association, Madison, Wis.; Ernest H. 
Black, president of the Oklahoma Educa- 
tional Association, Bristow, Okla. 

R. E. Offenhaur, superintendent of 
schools at Lima, Ohio, was reelected 
treasurer of the organization. 

Joseph H. Saunders, superintendent of 
schools at Newport News, Va., was re- 
elected chairman of the board of trustees; 
Caroline S. Woodruff, principal of the 
State Normal School at Castleton, Vt., was 
reelected a member of the executive com- 
mittee. The board of directors selected 
Detroit, Mich., as the convention city for 
1937. 

The resolutions adopted by the represen- 
tative assembly follow: 


I, TEACHER TENURE 

The National Education Association reaffirms 
with emphasis its stand in full support of tenure 
of position for teachers as a means of insuring to 
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the children of the land the best possible instruc- 
tion. The officers and the Board of Directors, 
the Division of Research and the editor of the 
Journal are instructed to make tenure a major 
project for the next year’s work of the National 
Education Association; the executive secretary is 
instructed to work with the Committee on Tenure, 
using all necessary services of the National Edu- 
cation Association to support, assist and initiate 
movements to secure tenure, to improve tenure laws 
and to repel attacks on tenure. The Board of 
Directors is instructed to appropriate the sum of 
ten thousand dollars when and as needed by the 
Committee on Tenure. 


II. ACADEMIC FREEDOM 

The National Education Association reaffirms its 
position with reference to freedom of teaching and 
full opportunity to present differing points of view 
on any and all controversial questions. It com- 
mends the work of the Committee on Academic 
Freedom and recommends its continuance. Intel- 
lectual freedom is a public safeguard. It is the 
surest guarantee of orderly change and progress. 
Suppression of such freedom inevitably leads to 
violent and reckless changes in the social order. 

As concerns controversial issues, it is to be un- 
derstood clearly that freedom of teaching implies 
presentation of facts on all sides, with interpreta- 
tions. Freedom of teaching includes the right and 
duty of the teacher to participate in the determina- 
tion of the objectives for teaching and freedom in 
the treatment of subject matter. 

The association reaffirms its condemnation of the 
passage of special loyalty oath bills by state legis- 
latures and will offer every possible assistance to 
prevent the passage of such bills, to secure the re- 
peal of special loyalty oath laws in states where 
they already exist, and to oppose the activities of 
special groups promoting such legislation. 

Teachers must not be intimidated by adminis- 
trators, boards of education or pressure groups 
through fear of loss of position, reduction of salary, 
loss of opportunities for advancement, or depriva- 
tion of their usual assignments, responsibilities and 
authority. 

The association demands prompt and thorough 
investigation by the Committee on Academic Free- 
dom of eases in which teachers have been intimi- 
dated or discharged for their efforts to teach the 
truth. 


III, THe District or CoLUMBIA 
APPROPRIATION RIDER 
The National Education Association believes that 
great danger to the fundamental principles of 
democracy comes through any attempt to suppress 
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freedom of speech, teaching, inquiry or discussion. 
It opposes and condemns the enactment of such 
legislation, national, state or local, as has for its 
direct or implied purpose the abrogation of such 
civil liberties. It therefore urges on the Congress 
of the United States early repeal of the rider at- 
tached to the Appropriation Bill of the District of 
Columbia, passed in June, 1935, which limits free- 
dom of teaching in the District of Columbia. 


IV. OPPOSITION TO WAR 


The National Education Association definitely 
opposes war as a method of settling international 
disputes and reaffirms its opposition to compulsory 
military training in the publie schools, in colleges 
and in universities. The association further urges 
that, when military training is included in the 
curriculum, it be under the direction and adminis- 
tration of regular school authorities. 

The National Education Association reaffirms its 
opposition to compulsory military training in the 
public schools, in colleges and in universities. The 
association further urges that, when military train- 
ing is included in the curriculum, it be under the 
direction and administration of regular school au- 
thorities. 

The Representative Assembly recommends the 
appointment of a National Education Association 
Peace Committee to devise ways and means of 
making this resolution effective through education. 


V. InTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 


The National Education Association expresses its 
approval of the Inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace in the Western Hemisphere, 
which will meet in its extraordinary session in 
Buenos Aires in the fall. 


VI. Youtu DIvISION IN THE UNITED STATES 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Data available from the United States Office of 
Education and from the United States census indi- 
cate that there are now millions of youth who are 
out of school and unemployed. The problem of 
transfer from schools to productive employment is 
a permanent one. The association recommends the 
establishment by act of Congress of a permanent 
division for youth education and guidance in the 
United States Office of Education. Major purposes 
for the proposed division would be: 

(1) To coordinate into a single division the 
various agencies of the government intended 
to aid youth educationally. 

(2) To make studies to determine the employ- 
ment needs of youth and the conditions of 
employed youth in industry. 
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(3) To serve as a clearing-house for information 
affecting problems of youth. 

(4) To stimulate communities to make more ef- 
fective provision for youth. 

(5) To provide effective guidance and vocational 
education to enable youth to qualify for 
employment. 

(6) To provide adequate financial aid for all 
needy youth to continue education until 
gainfully employed. 

As a basis for the establishment of this division, 
the association recommends an immediate survey 
by the Office of Education to show the present 
status and the needs of youth in making adjust- 
ments to adult citizenship and employment, and 
also of the facilities provided by communities and 
available to youth in making the transition from 
school to employment. 


RESTORATION OF EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS 


Vii. 


The National Education Association urges com- 
plete restoration of full educational programs in 
those states that have suffered serious curtailment. 


VIII. Freprerat Alp ror EDUCATION 


The National Education Association reaffirms 
with emphasis its endorsement of the principle of 
federal aid for education. The association urges 
upon the Congress of the United States early pas- 
sage at the next session of such legislation as is 
embodied in Senate Bill 4793 introduced in the 
second session of the Seventy-fourth Congress en- 
titled ‘‘A Bill to promote the general welfare 
through the appropriation of funds to assist the 
States and Territories in providing more effective 
programs of public education. ’’ 


IX. SpreciaL COMMITTEES 
Committee on Amending Charter: The National 
Education Association commends the efforts of the 
Committee on Amending Charter and hereby directs 
the continuance of the committee and authorizes 
it to take immediate steps to secure necessary fed- 
eral legislation for the simplified charter. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE CENTENARY OF LONDON 
UNIVERSITY 

AN editorial article in the London Times Edu- 
cational Supplement reads: 

A stream of delegates from sister universities 
and from learned societies at home and abroad 
have been attending this week the centenary cele- 
brations at London University. There have been 
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Committee of Seven on Reorganization of the 
National Education Association: The National 
Education Association commends the work of the 
Committee of Seven on Reorganization and hereby 
directs the continuance of this committee. 


X. INDEPENDENCE OF EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


The association reaffirms its position with refer- 
ence to the necessity for independence of education 
in the administrative organization of the federal, 
state and local governments. It herewith registers 
its opposition to the administrative merging of 
education with functions generally classified as wel- 
fare services. The association commends such 
welfare services, but believes that education and wel- 
fare work are distinct functions and should be 
independently administered. 


XI. Use or New Rapio FACILITIES 


The Federal Communications Commission has 
held hearings as a basis for allocations of short- 
wave radio frequencies. These additional radio 
channels will be of great usefulness in the service 
of education. The National Education Association 
strongly urges the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to reserve suitable and ample bands of 
these unallocated natural resources for the ex- 
elusive use of organized non-profit educational 
agencies. The association urges that educators 
seek to develop suitable techniques and programs 
for utilization of these new facilities. 


XII. APPRECIATION 


The National Education Association expresses 
its appreciation of the hospitality and courtesy of 
the city of Portland through its city school system, 
Chamber of Commerce and other civic organiza- 
tions. The association also tenders appreciation 
to the press, to the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, to the Columbia Broadcasting System and to 
all who contributed to the success and pleasure of 
this convention. 

Amy H. Hiyricus, Chairman 
R. L. Hunt, Secretary 


many festivities and the university has delighted to 
honor a distinguished group of men famed in this 
country and beyond for their achievements in art, 
science and letters, and in public work. These sig- 
nal marks of regard have given proof once more, 
as Lord Athlone testified in his address of wel- 
come, ‘‘that learning knows no national frontiers, 
that the whole body of great teachers, the whole 
band of eager students, are truly citizens of the 
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wide, wide world.’’ London University has main- 
tained its noble tradition throughout its one hun- 
dred years of life and has welcomed seekers for 
knowledge from every country, race and creed. It 
has given effect to the hope expressed by Mr. 
Spring Rice when Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
a letter addressed to the council of the university 
in November, 1835, when he said that what was 
sought on the present occasion was ‘‘an equality 
in all respects with the ancient universities, freed 
from those exclusions and religious distinctions 
which abridge the usefulness of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge.’’ Those barriers, broken down so long ago, 
are now forgotten, and the older and the newer 
universities fling wide their doors to welcome all 
scholars who seek for truth. 

London was later than the great capitals of Eu- 
rope in providing herself with a university, though 
in the Middle Ages there were a number of scho- 
lastic institutions. Some of them are grouped in 
Stow’s Annals published in 1560, and are described 
as one of the three famous universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge and London. They were said ‘‘to form 
collectively and completely an academic system, 
lacking nothing but a common government and the 
protection of an honorable chancellor to give it the 
unity and repute of a university.’’ The full story 
of London University begins with the letter of 
Thomas Campbell, the poet, to The Times of Feb- 
ruary 9, 1825, and the Charter granted in 1836 was 
the real preface to all future activities. The first 
meeting of the Senate was held in November, 1836, 
Michael Faraday being a member. The university 
had a difficult path to tread and had to travel far 
for bare existence. It was only in 1900 that by 
its reconstruction it became a teaching body, but 
it retained still its old function of examinations. 
Now its main task is teaching and research. A 
great professoriate has been built up, curricula 
lave been refashioned, new degrees and diplomas 
have been conferred, other institutions have been 
incorporated and new schools and departments of 
the university have been created. Some 200,000 
persons have received degrees since its foundation 
and, as the chanellor pointed out a few months ago, 
of this number 50,000 are living members spread 
all over the earth. Each year the number of stu- 
dents shows an increase. In 1900-01 London Uni- 
versity institutions contained 3,945 students. The 
statisties for 1934-35 showed that the number had 
risen to 12,600, and of this total one half came 
from parts of the British Isles beyond a 30-mile 
radius from London, from British Dominions be- 
yond the seas, and from foreign countries. London 


has become a great center of learning for the whole 
world. 
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APPROPRIATIONS FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

Reports for 1935 to the Office of Education 
show that two dollars and thirteen cents of state 
and local money were spent for every dollar 
allotted by the Federal Government to the forty- 
eight states for vocational education in agricul- 
ture, trade and industry and home economics. 

This expenditure of state and local money is 
reported as gratifying in view of the fact that 
under the federal vocational education act dur- 
ing 1935 states were required merely to match 
federal money dollar for dollar. Funds were 
matched by the states in the proportion of $2.99 
for each dollar for vocational education in trade 
and industry, and $2.68 for home economics 
education. It is brought out in the report that 
even during the four years preceding 1935, when 
states were cutting appropriations to the limit, 
funds for vocational education were matched in 
the proportion of $3.06, $2.90, $2.97 and $3.03 
of state and local money for every dollar of 
federal money. 

With the exception of the first two or three 
years immediately following the initiation of the 
program of federal aid for vocational education 
in 1917, the states have utilized and overmatched 
out of their own revenues over 20 per cent., and 
in recent years over 96 per cent. of the federal 
funds available for vocational education. This 
in spite of the fact that utilization of federal 
money allotted to each state necessitates advance 
planning on the part of the state and local com- 
munities, taxation adjustments and budgeting of 
state and local funds. 

Reports from the forty-five states that have 
accepted the provisions of the federal voca- 
tional rehabilitation act—under which physically 
disabled persons are rehabilitated physically and 
placed in employment—show that state and local 
funds for this purpose were contributed in the 
proportion of $1.18 for each dollar appropriated 
by the Federal Government. 


CAMPS FOR GIRLS UNDER THE NA- 
TIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION 
Ir is stated in the Boston Evening Transcript 

that an adaptation of CCC camps is being 

planned for girls and women in Massachusetts 
under the National Youth Administration, to be 
financed out of the $71,250,000 allotted in the 
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new relief program. Definite plans as to the 
number and location of camps are vague at pres- 
ent, due to the strict limitations set as to the 
eligibility of girls, who must come from families 
on relief and be between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-five. 

The regimen of these sister CCC camps will 
in no way resemble male CCC camps, since girls 
ean not very well be sent into the wood to eut 
down trees, but it will follow the Administra- 
tion’s slogan for unemployed young people, 
“Earn while you learn.” It is a further effort 
to prevent the breakdown in morale which occurs 
in young people who have found it impossible 
to find jobs. 

Each camp will house from sixty to one hun- 
dred girls and will be located in any building 
which ean be obtained rent free. In Massachu- 
setts abandoned CCC camps will probably be 
used. The usual routine of camp life will ob- 
tain, informal and self-sufficient. The girls will 
do the cooking, wash dishes, make beds and, in 
addition, attend classes in home economies, citi- 
zenship training, secretarial work and health. 
Some light landscaping work may also be in- 
eluded. 

While they are being equipped for future 
vocation! service, the girls will also be building 
up their health, which, in many eases, has been 
undermined by the deprivations of the last few 
years. It is estimated that each girl will cost 
the Government ten dollars a week, including a 
weekly allowance of $1.50 for spending money. 

Another service, from which these girls will 
benefit after the period spent in camp, is the vo- 
cational guidance and placement service, which 
will be expanded next year over a wider radius. 
Last year, in a few cities from February to June, 
over 3,000 young people were placed in private 
employment through this agency. 

A few of these camps were established in the 
South and the West last year on an experimental 
basis. New York State has one, Camp Jane 
Addams, at Bear Mountain. The Administra- 
tion hopes to have fifty more under construction 
this year. 

Camps will be established only in states that 
ask for them. State National Youth Adminis- 
tration Director Edward L. Casey wants at least 
one for Massachusetts, but whether or not one 
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can be established depends on the number of 
applications he receives from eligible girls. To 
date over 200 have applied, but only twenty or 
so fit the qualifications, the others being from 
poor, but not relief, families. 


EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION IN 
LOUISIANA 


WE learn from the Times-Picayune that, in 
the presence of a delegation of school teachers, 
Governor Richard W. Leche signed on July 1 
the three acts that give teachers life tenure, a 
pension and restore control of their employment 
to the parish school boards. 

Acting as the spokesman of the teachers, 
Thomas H. Harris, state superintendent of edu- 
cation, expressed the appreciation of the teach- 
ers to Governor Leche for having pushed the 
three measures through the Legislature. 

“We are sincere in saying,” Superintendent 
Harris said, “that you, Governor Leche, will be 
considered one of the greatest friends of educa- 
tion in the history of the state.” Governor Leche 
replied that he “did not believe any one individ- 
ual should be praised for the passage of the 
acts.” He continued: “These measures were in 
our platform, and they were passed by the Legis- 
lature as administration measures. We never 
thought that teachers should be in politics.” 

Governor Leche was presented with flowers by 
the New Orleans Public School Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Louisiana Teachers’ Association. 
The pen with which he signed the bills will be 
kept in the headquarters of the Louisiana Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

The tenure act provides that teachers, after 
serving a three-year probationary period, can 
not be dismissed unless found guilty of incom- 
petency or dishonesty after trial by the parish 
school boards. 

The second act restores to the parish boards 
the control of the employment of teachers, tak- 
ing this power from the state budget committee, 
composed of the governor, the state treasurer 
and the state superintendent of education. 

The third act creates a pension fund. Teach- 
ers, upon reaching the age of sixty years and 
who have served 35 years, may retire upon half 
pay and must retire after reaching the age of 
seventy years. 
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BUDGET OF THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOLS 

A STATEMENT of the finances of the schools of 
St. Louis was presented to the Board of Eduea- 
tion on July 9. The following particulars are 
taken from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 

The revenue for the new year was estimated 
at $9,800,038, which was $484,557, or 4.7 per 
cent., less than the receipts for the year just 
ended. The decrease anticipated was largely 
due to a drop in the volume of current general 
property taxes counted on, under conservative 
planning. 

The budget for the new year, as prepared for 
consideration, is $1,436,472, or 14.6 per cent., 
greater than anticipated revenue. Expenditures 
in the last year were $362,960, or 3.5 per cent., 
less than income received, being $9,921,635— 
$308,465 less than appropriations in the original 
budget for last year. Last year’s expenditures 
were less than the original budget in all depart- 
ments, except the building department, where 
there was a $1,530 inerease. In the instruction 
department expenditures were $226,651 less than 
the budget provided. 

The board finished the last fiseal year with a 
surplus of $4,129,461, which was $822,129 more 
than was estimated when the year began. The 
new budget contemplated a surplus of only $2,- 
692,988 at the end of the new fiscal year, June 
30, 1937—a reduction of $1,436,472. The board 
must have at least $2,400,000 cash surplus on 
hand at the end of each fiscal year, to pay bills 
until taxes are remitted in December. The in- 
creased budget was made possible by the ex- 
istence of the exeess in the surplus. 

Proposed budget appropriations for the new 
year, by departments, compared with expendi- 
tures for the last year, were: 


Department Budget Expenditures 
Instruction occ $8,476,200 $7,623,348 
NR icdicse ee 1,761,113 1,559,917 
SUPPLY: sscconaweey 815,705 599,300 
PHMANCE occceccerceseecsecoon 148,250 108,676 
a 28,932 24,343 
Lf ONS cee 6,310 6,050 

Tell cS $11,236,511 $9,921,635 


Increases in principal items, by departments, 
were: 


Instruction: Instructional salaries, $7,296,010 to 
$8,062,500 (making this item 71.7 per cent. of the 
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entire new budget); attendance and hygiene divi- 
sion salaries, $139,376 to $165,000; administrative 
salaries, $115,421 to $141,300. 

Building: Wages of mechanics and laborers for 
repairs and improvements, $295,518 to $390,816 
(this item last year exceeded the original budget 
by $29,989); contract repairs and improvements, 
$199,118 to $183,750 (decrease); custodians’ and 
stationary engineers’ salaries, $796,545 to $872,238 ; 
operating expenses, $796,545 to $872,238. 

Supply: Warehouse stocks of various supplies, 
$281,421 to $418,400; general instructional sup- 
plies, $123,239 to $160,750; operating supplies, 
$111,214 to $133,200. 


Estimated receipts for the new year, compared 
with income for the last year, were $9,800,038 
for the year 1936 to 1937 compared with $10,- 
284,596 for the year 1935 to 1936. 

The board’s income for the last year was 
$513,664 greater than the old budget anticipated. 
Principal excesses were: Current taxes, $253,- 
423; state funds, $94,458; miscellaneous, $53,- 
939; utility taxes, $43,938; delinquent taxes, 
$36,126; merchants’ and manufacturers’ taxes, 
$31,776. 

Salary increases ranging from $94 to $100 a 
year for more than 600 school teachers were 
recommended to the instruction committee of 
the Board of Education. They would go, on a 
basis of merit and length of service, to second 
assistants in the various schools, also to third 
assistants in the high schools, whose salaries 
range from $1,000 to $2,000 a year. The annual 
cost of the increases, as proposed by the super- 
intendent of instruction, is about $65,000. 


FREE DAY-TIME INSTRUCTION FOR 
ADULTS IN NEW YORK CITY 

THE first step in a projected program of offer- 
ing free daytime instruction for adults as part 
of the regular services of the New York City 
school system has been recommended by the 
Board of Superintendents. It is proposed that 
the New York School of Fine and Industrial 
Arts accept adult students from 2 to 5 Pp. m. be- 
ginning next fall. The recommendation calls 
for changing the name of the school to the 
School of Industrial Arts and it is to be classi- 
fied as a vocational school. 

This proposal is part of a plan developed by 
Associate Superintendent William E. Grady 
several months ago when the suggestion was 
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originally advanced that the Board of Education 
take over the adult education program being 
conducted in the public schools by the WPA. 
He favors the admittance of adults to a number 
of vocational schools now restricted to adoles- 
cent pupils. 

At present, only day classes in English and 
citizenship for foreigners are conducted for 
adults as part of the regular day school pro- 
gram. Evening schools, however, are open to 
them. 

In his report to the board Mr. Grady makes 
the following statement: 


It is recommended that during the term begin- 
ning September, 1936, or as soon thereafter as 
possible, in addition to the evening school being 
conducted after 7 P. M., a day adult art school be 
conducted from 2 to 5 Pp. M., that a vocational 
school for young people of secondary school age be 
established. The general plan would be to provide 
instruction in graphic and plastic arts on a trade 
basis, half of the six-hour day to be spent in shop 
work, one quarter of the time in related technical 
work and one fourth in academic work. 

There will be no additional cost for teaching ser- 
vice, as instructors will be transferred from the 
existing vocational school organization; the salary 
of the teacher in charge and compensation for 
custodial service were included in the 1937 budget. 


INSTITUTE FOR LIBRARIANS IN 
SERVICE AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO 

THE program of the Institute for Librarians 
in Service, to be conducted by the Graduate 
Library School of the University of Chicago 
from August 3 to 15, has been completed by 
Dean Louis R. Wilson, of the school. The insti- 
tute is planned for librarians generally, but is 
designed particularly for librarians of city and 
county libraries, library extension agencies and 
teachers of library science. A seminar for 
librarians in service also is to be held during the 
second term of the summer quarter, from July 
27 to August 28. 

The institute will consider four major sub- 
jects: Recent social studies and trends in gov- 
ernment and education; results of recent and 
current investigations into problems of library 
science; results of experiments in the conduct of 
adult educational programs, the development of 
readable books, and the reproduction of re- 
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sources for research through films; and experi- 
ments in reorganizing curricula in library sci- 
ence involving the utilization of new materials 
in various fields of librarianship. 

Lecturers and their subjects in the institute 
are: 


William F. Ogburn, department of sociology, 
University of Chicago, ‘‘Recent Social Trends— 
Their Implications for Libraries’’; Howard W. 
Odum, Institute for Research in Social Science, 
University of North Carolina, ‘‘The Concept of 
Regionalism in Relation to Libraries’’; Thomas 
H. Reed, National Municipal League, ‘‘ Trends in 
Government and Their Implications for Libra- 
ries’’?; Carleton B. Joeckel, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, ‘‘ Realities of Re- 
gionalism’’; Charles H. Judd, department of edu- 
cation, the University of Chicago, ‘‘Trends in 
Education’’; Henry M. Wriston, president, Law- 
rence College, ‘‘The Place of the Library in the 
Modern College’’; Edward 8S. Robinson, depart- 
ment of psychology, Yale University, ‘‘The Impli- 
cations of Adult Education for Libraries’’; Floyd 
W. Reeves, Tennessee Valley Authority, ‘‘The 
Adult Education Program of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority’’; Helen Gordon Stewart, Carnegie 
demonstration, Publie Library Commission of Brit- 
ish Columbia, ‘‘ Regional Library Development’’; 
Leon Carnovsky, Graduate Library School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, ‘‘The Evaluation of Public 
Library Facilities’’?; Paul Vanderbilt, Pennsyl- 
vania Museum of Art Library, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, ‘‘The Philadelphia Union Catalogue’’; 
Robert C. Binkley, department of history, Western 
Reserve University, ‘‘The Reproduction of Mate- 
rials for Research’’; William S. Gray, department 
of education, University of Chicago, ‘‘ Progress in 
the Study of Readability’’; B. Lamar Johnson, 
librarian and dean of instruction, Stephens College, 
‘*The Library and Student Reading’’; Franklin F. 
Hopper, circulation department, New York Public 
Library, ‘‘ The New York Public Library Survey’’; 
Edward A. Wight, Graduate Library School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, ‘‘Methods and Techniques of 
Library Surveys’’; Ralph W. Tyler, bureau of 
educational research, Ohio State University, ‘‘The 
Study of Adolescent Reading by the Progressive 
Education Association’’; Douglas Waples, Gradu- 
ate Library School, University of Chicago, ‘‘ Recent 
Reading Studies’’; Harriet E. Howe, Library 
School, University of Denver, ‘‘Changes in the 
Library School Curricula Reflecting Changes in 
Library Science’’; J. H. Kolb, department of rural 
sociology, University of Wisconsin, ‘‘ Library De- 
velopment of Rural America.’’ 
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The lectures, for which special reading lists 
will be prepared, will be followed by discussions 
in which members of the institute and represen- 
tatives of various departments of the American 
Library Association will participate. 


PRESIDENT ANTONIA McHUGH, OF 
THE COLLEGE OF ST. CATHERINE 


Tue degree of doctor of laws was conferred 
at commencement by the University of Minne- 
sota on Sister Antonia McHugh, president of 
the College of St. Catherine at St. Paul. The 
presentation address by Dr. M. E. Haggerty, of 
the College of Edueation, follows: 


On behalf of the Faculties of the University of 
Minnesota and with the approval of the Board of 
Regents, I present for the Degree of Doctor of 
Laws, Honoris Causa, Sister Antonia McHugh, 
President of the College of St. Catherine. Early 
in life she became a Sister of St. Joseph of Caron- 
delet, and her first education was in the schools of 
that order. Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Educa- 
tion and Master of Arts of the University of Chi- 
cago, she pursued graduate study at the University 
of Minnesota, at Columbia University and at Eu- 
ropean institutions. 

Sister Antonia began teaching at the age of 
seventeen in St. Joseph’s Academy in St. Paul and 
for almost half a century she has followed with 
unflagging zeal the life of student, teacher and 
educational administrator. In 1904 she became an 
instructor in the newly founded College of St. 
Catherine which has become an ever-growing ex- 
pression of her mind and personality. Beginning 
without buildings or grounds, with only eighteen 
students and with but few teachers, she has created 
at the very door of the university one of the really 
important colleges for women in America, with a 
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substantial and beautiful plant that attracts each 
year nearly a thousand young women. Catholic 
in religious faith, Sister Antonia represents in this 
community the wider catholicity of the open mind 
to all forms of learning and of human service. 
Under her guidance the young instructors of the 
College of St. Catherine have studied in many 
lands and have returned to their duties bearing the 
degrees of the great universities of the world. 
Decorated by His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, for 
‘*Preeminent leadership in Catholic education 
among the Sisterhoods of the United States and 
young women of the Northwest,’’ Sister Antonia 
has, at the same time, earned the esteem of non- 
Catholic institutions. A member of many learned 
societies, she has been an officer in the Association 
of American Colleges, of the American Association 
of University Women, of the American Library 
Association, and president of the Association of 
Minnesota Colleges. She was appointed by Presi- 
dent Hoover to be a member of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection, and she 
has won for her college the substantial confidence 
of great educational foundations. 

Her relations to the University of Minnesota 
have ever been cordial. Sensitive to the ideals of 
this university, she has built with rare understand- 
ing a sister institution that supplements the efforts 
of the state to provide for the higher education of 
its youth. Many of our faculty have taught classes 
at St. Catherine’s; many of her faculty have 
studied in our university departments. For a quar- 
ter of a century some member of the university 
staff has served as a trustee of the College of St. 
Catherine. Through all these channels flows com- 
mon counsel concerning the problems of higher edu- 
cation in Minnesota and the Northwest. It is 
fitting that this wise, zealous and courageous 
woman, Sister Antonia McHugh, should be made 
with honor an alumna of this university. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Roperr G. Sprovun, president of the Uni- 
versity of California, will move to Los Angeles 
with the beginning of the fall term and will re- 
main in residence during the college year. For 
several years Dr. Sproul has spent nearly a 
third of his time in Los Angeles; this year, 
owing to the retirement of Dr. Ernest C. Moore 
as vice-president and provost, he plans to ad- 
minister at Los Angeles the affairs of the univer- 
sity. Dr. Moore will resume the professorship 
of education to which he was appointed in 1919. 


Dr. Rospert L. MENvET, professor of mathe- 
maties at Tulane University, has been appointed 
acting president of the university for the com- 
ing academic year. 


Tue Rey. James Francis Kewwey, head of 
the department of philosophy of Seton Hall Col- 
lege, South Orange, N. J., has been elected presi- 
dent of the college. 


THE Rev. Gipeon B. Wiiuramson, for five 
years pastor of the First Church of the Nazarene 
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in Cleveland, Ohio, has resigned to become pres- 
ident of the Eastern Nazarene College at Quincy, 
Mass. 


THE Very Rev. BrorHer CotumBa has been 
appointed president of St. Francis College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. He served as president of the 
college from 1925 until 1933. Since that time, 
Brother Capistran has been head of the institu- 
tion. Brother Jerome has become dean of the 
college to succeed the Rev. James A. Sullivan, 
who was recently appointed pastor of Holy 
Rosary Church, Brooklyn. 


THE Rev. Hamiuton P. Sue, vice-president 
of Cathedral College, New York City, has been 
promoted to the presidency of the institution. 
He will succeed the Very Rev. Thomas J. 
Deegan, who becomes pastor of St. Augustine’s 
Church at Larchmont, N. Y. 


Dr. ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, professor of 
history, emeritus, at Harvard University, cele- 
brated his eighty-second birthday on July 1. 


Dr. Eric Rosertson Dopps, professor of 
Greek at the University of Birmingham, has 
been appointed Regius professor of Greek at the 
University of Oxford in succession to Professor 
Gilbert Murray, who retires on July 31. 


Dr. Wesster G. Simon, professor of math- 
ematics at Adelbert College and the Gradu- 
ate School, Western Reserve University, has 
been elected to the new office of dean of the 
Faculties of Arts and Sciences. The holder of 
this office will act as officer of Adelbert and 
Mather Colleges and the Graduate School of the 
university and, in the absence or disability of the 
president, will have power to act in his place for 
the entire university. Dr. Simon has been a 
member of the faculty of Western Reserve since 
1918 and has been a full professor since 1926. 


Sam B. Haruorn, Mississippi state super- 
visor of high schools, has been named dean of 
the school of education and director of instrue- 
tion at Mississippi State College. Professor 
V. G. Martin, who has been acting dean for two 
years, continues as head of the department of 
rural education. 


Dr. H. M. Byram, assistant professor in the 
department of vocational education at Iowa 
State College, has resigned to accept an associate 
professorship in the department of education of 
Michigan State College, East Lansing. 
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Dr. Marvin A. STEVENS, who left the Yale 
football coaching staff to become head coach at 
New York University, has been appointed an 
assistant clinical professor of orthopedic sur- 
gery at the Yale School of Medicine. He will 
assume his new work in September, at the same 
time retaining his New York University post. 
Dr. Stevens also was named as orthopedist of 
the university health department and was ap- 
pointed to the staff of New Haven Hospital. 


Dr. WaAttTeR KorscHniG, a member of the 
Emergency Committee in Aid of Displaced Ger- 
man Scholars and formerly general secretary of 
the International Student Service, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the faculties of both Smith 
and Mount Holyoke Colleges for the second 
semester of the coming academic year. 


Dr. E. ADELAIDE HAN, associate professor 
of Latin and Greek at Hunter College, New 
York City, has been promoted to a professorship 
and has been named head of the department of 
classics. Professor Hahn has been acting head 
of the department since the retirement of Dr. 
Ernst Riess in February. 


Dr. Marguerite G. Mauuon, of Purdue Uni- 
versity, will become a member of the depart- 
ment of home economies of the University of 
California at Los Angeles with the opening of 
the fall semester. 


Dr. James P. Baxter, 3d, associate professor 
of history and tutor in the Division of History, 
Government and Economics and master of 
Adams House at Harvard University, has been 
promoted to a professorship. 


At the University of Michigan the following 
associate professors have been promoted to full 
professorships: Harry Clyde Carver, mathe- 
maties and insurance; Charles Hurlbut Griffitts, 
psychology; Albert Hyma, history; George 
Allan Lindsay, physies; John Revell Reinhard 
and Warner Grenelle Rice, English; Fred B. 
Wahr, German. 


W. H. Boyt, head of the department of ele- 
mentary education at Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, and Hermese Peterson, principal of the ele- 
mentary training school, have been appointed to 
professorships of elementary education; Reuben 
D. Law, formerly superintendent of schools in 
Rich and in Duchesne Counties, Utah, and Dr. 
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Billie Hollingshead have been made assistant 
professors. 

Miss Reaina C. M. BurKE, principal of the 
Junior High Sehool 39, the Bronx, New York 
City, and for the past year supervisor of the 
remedial reading and arithmetie projects of the 
WPA in the publie schools, has been nominated 
by the Board of Superintendents for the post of 
assistant superintendent. 


Davin H. Moskow!vz, administrative assistant 
at Franklin K. Lane High School, has been 
nominated by the Board of Superintendents of 
New York City for the position of director of 
high-school organization. He will sueceed the 
late Martin Mendel. 


Water F, SULLIVAN, assistant to the prin- 
cipal at the Junior High School West at Ar- 
lington Heights, Mass., has been appointed 
principal of the Junior High School East at 
Arlington, to fill the vacaney caused by the death 
last fall of William Power. 


AppoINTMENTS recently made in the Office 
of Edueation are as follows: D. M. Clements, 
supervisor of agricultural education for the 
State of Tennessee since 1924, has been given a 
temporary appointment, subject to pending Civil 
Service examination, as agent for agricultural 
education for the Southern region, to carry on 
the work formerly performed by R. D. Maltby; 
Jerry R. Hawke, eity director of vocational edu- 
cation in Omaha, Nebr., for the past five years, 
has been appointed special agent in trade and 
industrial edueation, for the present being given 
special assignments; Homer L. Stanton, for- 
luerly state supervisor of vocational rehabilita- 
tion for the State of North Carolina, has been 
appointed special agent for vocational rehabili- 
tation, and he will be associated with T. C. Foster 
in research in the field of rehabilitation. 


Epwin M. Rosrnson, associate professor of 
luanagement, business correspondence and law 
at Boston University, has been appointed direc- 
tor of the Evening and Saturday Divisions of 
the College of Practical Arts and Letters. 


| J. C, Jennin@s, inspector of public libraries 
for the Provinee of Ontario, Canada, has been 
‘ppointed librarian of the City of Ottawa in 
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suecession to W. J. Sykes, who has retired after 
serving for twenty-five years. 


Proressor JAMES G. NEEDHAM, head of the 
department of entomology at Cornell University, 
retired at the close of the academic year. 


On the oceasion of his sixtieth birthday on 
June 11, Dr. Alfred L. Kroeber, professor of 
anthropology and director of the Museum of 
Anthropology at the University of California, 
was presented with a volume of essays on an- 
thropology by his associates and former stu- 
dents. Professor Robert H. Lowie, chairman of 
the department of anthropology, is editor of the 
volume. The introductory article gives personal 
reminiscences by Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, of the 
Food Research Institute of Stanford Univer- 
sity. A bibliography of 175 items, arranged 
chronologically, brings the volume to a close.’ 


Dr. Wits G. Gregory, who retired from the 
deanship of the School of Pharmacy of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo this year, was recently given 
a dinner to mark the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the school and the fifty years of his 
service to it. He will retain his professorship in 
the school. 


A DINNER in honor of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of Rev. Samuel S. Drury as rector of St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., was given re- 
cently at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York City. More than 500 alumni of the school 
attended the dinner. 


Dr. Avice HamiiTon, who recently retired 
from the assistant professorship of industrial 
medicine at the Harvard Medical School, was 
presented on June 22 at White Sulphur Springs, 
West Va., with the gold medal of the Chi 
Omega sorority. The medal, which is given 
annually to an American woman for public 
achievement, was presented by Mrs. Roosevelt, 
who represents the field of public affairs on the 
committee of awards. 


COLONEL WALTER JEFFREYS CARLIN, member 
of the New York City Board of Education, has 
been made an officer of the French Academy. 
The award was presented recently at a ceremony 
at the French Institute by Senator André Hon- 
orat, formerly Minister of Public Instruction, 
who cited Colonel Carlin’s “important services to 
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education and in the diffusion of the French 
language.” Those attending the ceremonies in- 
cluded Charles de Ferry de Fontnouvelle, French 
Consul General in New York; Superintendent 
of Schools Harold G. Campbell; Pierre Bedard, 
director of the French Institute, and Albert 
Thouin, secretary of the Lycée Frangais of New 
York. Colonel Carlin has also received the hon- 
orary degree of doctor of laws from the Brook- 
Ivn Academy of Musie and from Mount St. 
Mary’s College. 


AMONG the honorary degrees conferred at the 
ninety-second commencement of the University 
of Michigan was the doctorate of laws on Dr. 
Lyman James Briggs, director of the National 
Bureau of Standards, and on Dr. Frederick 
George Novy, dean emeritus of the Medical 
School, University of Michigan. The doctorate 
of science was conferred on Dr. George Wileox 
Peavy, president of Oregon State Agricultural 
College; Dr. Earle Raymond Hedrick, profes- 
sor of mathematics at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, and Dr. Jacob Ellsworth 
Reighard, professor emeritus of zoology at the 
University of Michigan. The degree of doctor 
of engineering was conferred on Walter Perey 
Chrysler, chairman of the board of the Chrysler 
Corporation, and the degree of master of engi- 
neering on Gabriel Kron, research engineer of 
the General Electric Company. 


Ar the commencement exercises of Syracuse 
University, the degree of doctor of laws was 
conferred by the retiring chancellor of the uni- 
versity, Dr. Charles Wesley Flint, on Lithgow 
Osborne, of Auburn, state commissioner of 
conservation; on M. W. Ireland, Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the United States; and on Dr. Harold 
Glenn Moulton, president of the Brookings In- 
stitution, Washington, D. C. The degree of 
doctor of pedagogy was conferred on Dr. Albert 
S. Hurst, formerly dean of the School of Edu- 
cation at Syracuse University, and the degree of 
doctor of science on Dr. William L. Bray, dean 
of the Graduate School. 


THE honorary degree of doctor of science was 
conferred on Professor R. Adams Dutcher, head 
of the department of agricultural and biological 
chemistry of the Pennsylvania State College, at 
the graduation exercises of the College of Agri- 
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culture and Mechanical Arts of the University 
of Puerto Rico at Mayaguez on May 25. Pro- 
fessor Dutcher delivered the commencement 
address. 


Epwin R. Empres, of Chicago, president of 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund, was awarded the 
honorary degree of doctor of letters on June 23 
by the University of Hawaii. Mr. Embree de- 
livered the commencement day address. The 
degree was awarded for “services over the past 
fifteen years in race relations and in interpreting 
the cultures of Pacific and Oriental peoples.” 


Dr. WiLtt1AM Jupson Boong, the oldest col- 
lege president in point of service in the United 
States, who founded the College of Idaho, which 
he had served for forty-five years, died on July 
8. He was seventy-five years old. 


THE Rev. Dr. George August Romoser, 
president of Concordia Collegiate Institute, a 
Lutheran Seminary at Bronxville, N. Y., died 
suddenly on July 9. He was sixty-five years old. 


Dr. ADELBERT GRANT FRADENBURGH, chair- 
man of the department of history and former!) 
dean of Brooklyn College, died on July 2. He 
was sixty-seven years old. 


GrorGE ARTHUR PLIMPTON, senior partner of 
Ginn and Company, publishers, of New York 
and Boston, died on July 1, at the age of eighty 
years. Dr. Plimpton was president of the trus- 
tees of Amherst College for forty-one years; he 
was for more than forty-five years treasurer and 
trustee of Barnard College; and had served as 
a trustee of Phillips Exeter Academy for thirty- 
two years. 


THE seventh world conference of the New 
Education Fellowship will be held at Chelten- 
ham, England, from July 31 to August 14, under 
the presidency of Sir Perey Nunn. The theme 
of the conference will be “Education and a Free 
Society.” One main lecture will be delivered 
each day and translated from French into En- 
glish or vice versa; the same evening the lecture 
will be discussed in a symposium. During the 
first week the conference will consider “The 
Individual and Freedom” and during the second, 
“Human Relationships and Freedom.” It is ex- 
pected that there will be an attendance of 2,000 
members from fifty different countries. 
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An Institute of Public Affairs was held at the 
University of Denver from June 29 to July 2 
under the joint sponsorship of the Foundation 
for the Advancement of the Social Sciences of 
the University of Denver and the Colorado Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs. The central theme of this conference was 
“Interpretation of the American Scene.” The 
round table discussions were led by Dr. Karl 
Loewenstein, professor of government at Yale 
University. He was assisted by Dr. Roy E. 
Brown, professor of political science, University 
of Denver. 


Aw anonymous gift of $100,000 has been made 
to Cornell University. No restrictions have been 
placed in its use. 


Tue directors of the Rockefeller Foundation 
have granted $60,000 to Dalhousie University, 
Halifax, to assist in establishment of its new 
course in publie administration. 


The Library Journal reports that a public 
library was recently organized in Mexico, D. F., 
under the name, “Library of the Congress of the 
Union,” apparently through the merging of the 
libraries of the Chamber of Deputies, the Senate 
and the Chief Accounting Office of Hacienda. 
The Mexican Congress, through its Library Com- 
mittee, has addressed a communication to the 
Congress of the United States, requesting that a 
collection of American publications be _pre- 
sented to the new library, and that the desire of 
the library to receive books, pamphlets and peri- 
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odieals of a scientific, historical, sociological or 
legal character be communicated to various 
American literary and scientific societies and 
other organizations which may find it possible to 
donate publications to the new library. 


Aw Associated Press Dispatch states that all 
French children between the ages of nine and 
fourteen years have been enrolled in a gov- 
ernment campaign of aviation education. Spe- 
cial courses in gliding are to be provided for 
boys from 14 to 17, while youths from 18 to 21 
will take courses in aircraft engineering at spe- 
cial schools. A department to superintend the 
work will be formed in the Air Ministry. 


Ir has been decided that Ethiopian children 
may go to school but that they will not be foreed 
to attend, according to an Associated Press 
Dispatch dated from Rome on July 11. The 
Italians have drafted plans for two types of 
schools. The first will be for native children with 
male teachers. The first classes are expected to 
open in October. Others have been designed for 
Italians and foreigners, and in some eases there 
will be women teachers. For the Ethiopian chil- 
dren the schools will be largely elementary, em- 
phasizing practical training in agriculture and 
the crafts. Some, however, will provide courses 
for the education of native professional men. 
All schools for natives will be bilingual. That 
will require at least one native teacher and one 
Italian in every school, as well as text-books in 
both languages, and necessitates the training of 
a corps of native teachers. 


DISCUSSION 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES—THEIR PLACE 
IN THE CURRICULUM 

In this age of avid antagonism to almost 
everything but that which has a direct bearing 
on the immediate needs of the day it is perhaps 
pertinent to serutinize somewhat more closely 
some of the curriculum changes planned. Feel- 
ing the necessity of a more pointed analysis of 
the charges leveled against foreign language 
study, the writer, in the following brief paper, 
will essay to suggest an attitude toward the 
Interpretation of modern language work in the 
curriculum that is by no means isolated and 
that must be heeded if we, in edueation, are to 





strive for a social poise or attunement beyond 
the boundaries of our immediate to-morrows. 
With the ever-increasing difficulty of the daily 
struggle for existence there have come into being 
doctrines of education intended to more satis- 
factorily adjust the student to the vortex of life- 
forces into which he is to be projected sooner 
or later. The dictators of educational fashions 
have, consequently, under the stress of this 
growing vocationalism, endeavored to make con- 
cessions to meet the demands of the times—a 
dangerous practice, as history teaches us—and 
have effected the elimination or drastie reduc- 
tion of certain traditional requirements, among 
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them language, in many high schools and some 
colleges. Arguing that the results obtained 
from the study of a foreign language are hardly 
commensurate with the amount of time and 
energy expended, they pontifically endorse the 
“social studies” (history, economics, sociology, 
political science, ete.) as more stable rungs of 
the ladder to suecess. Without shifting the per- 
spective—endeavoring to emphasize “cultural” 
values and questioning the educational vision 
that tends to focus exclusively on the present 
without also sighting at least the periphery of 
the future—let us examine the validity of the 
accusation, which implies a criticism of both 
the aims and methods of foreign language teach- 
ing. 

The criticism of language methods has, in the 
opinion of the writer, been fully justified and 
has, if anything, been rather too temperate. 
Since we are here concerned primarily with a 
matter of curriculum justification and therefore 
of aims (a point which educational bureaucrats 
seem to forget when they advocate the elimina- 
tion of foreign language study on the basis of 
the inadequacy of the teaching technique hereto- 
fore demonstrated), it is not fitting at this time 
to suggest salient principles of language peda- 
gogy. However, it may be germane, in passing, 
to call attention to the almost unbelievable seren- 
ity with which language teachers have contem- 
plated the changing scenes on the educational 
horizon. Quibbling over how to teach rather 
than what to teach, subjecting eager though 
often immature students (the majority of stu- 
dents are, initially, alive to the fascination of 
another tongue) to methods well adapted to 
confuse and discourage more patient and mature 
groups, the foreign language teacher holds a 
reputation that is as notorious as it is pathetic. 
Furthermore, it is too little realized by the 
public in general and educators in particular 
that the teacher in this field should be the 
superior individual: the person enjoying a 
fairly complete command of one or more tongues 
in addition to his own, having a discerning 
glance for the niceties and peculiarities of an- 
other style, and possessing a mind able and 
willing to interpret a foreign culture sympa- 
thetically and easily. Yet, unfortunately, a large 
proportion of our language teachers could be 
grouped into two classes: (1) foreign-born and 
trained people, often with very little command 
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of English and with a coincidental measure of 
understanding of and respect for our customs; 
(2) native Americans of mediocre caliber with 
inadequate preparation. It is no small wonder, 
then, that foreign language work has fallen into 
disrepute. The importance of the source of this 
disfavor can not be emphasized too strongly, 
since it explains the tragi-comic paradox that 
language (in this case foreign), the primary 
social study, is to be eased out of the curriculum 
on the charge that only “social studies” are of 
value in this age of realities. Which brings us 
to the question as to whether foreign language 
work can legitimately remain one of the corner- 
stones of our educational foundation. 

If foreign language study is to be interpreted 
in the traditional, static sense, then it will cer- 
tainly have to forfeit its claim to a major posi- 
tion in the curriculum. For, whether we like it 
or not, we must realize that we are living in an 
age that will have none of “l’art pour l’art,” will 
not accept the humanities per se. On the other 
hand, if the demands of our educational renova- 
tors for studies that have a “social” value are 
examined, it will be apparent that language 
study need not be incompatible with these aims. 
This does not automatically divorcee from lan- 
guage its purely cultural values but will rather 
tend to give these their proper background, since 
culture is always the result of mass or social 
developments. The foreign language work, then, 
that has for its aim the study of foreign social 
groups can, on this basis, lay honest claim to a 
place among the “social studies.” 

An English scholar, Jethro Bithell, once spoke 
of “the conviction that we should all have that 
the first of all studies for us is the study of 
our own race.” Confining this somewhat more 
closely, we can agree that the first study should 
be the study of one’s own nation, making oneself 
familiar with one’s own country. But, in an 
age when it becomes more and more apparent 
that international amity and good will, if they 
are to be achieved and preserved at all, must 
be regarded as the wards of the teacher, the im- 
partial and careful study of other nations, and 
particularly of key-nations, becomes not only de- 
sirable but imperative. The best way that this 
can be done is through the medium of language 
itself, for, as Buffon pertly remarked, “Le stil 
c’est homme méme.” One can have read many 
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English accounts of French social life and insti- 
tutions, have enjoyed French classics in trans- 
lation, but one will not have got that insight into 
the mobility of the Frenchman’s spirit, his verve, 
capriciousness, peculiar rationalism that a first- 
hand contact with the sparkling brilliance of his 
style affords. Similarly, nowhere is the ponder- 
ousness of the German, his mysticism and often 
blundering though pure idealism better illumi- 
nated than in his involved and frequently cum- 
bersome method of expression. 

Thus, language presents an incomparable 
vantage point from which to induct students 
into an understanding of other peoples, their 
individual and collective characteristics, institu- 
tions and the relation of these to their needs, 
ideals and aspirations. This social aspect, intro- 
duced from the very start and replacing the cus- 
tomary and disproportionate amount of time 
heretofore spent on “The Classroom” and “Con- 
versations with a Waiter,” will reveal language 
in its proper function as a social study by not 
only intensifying the student’s social conscious- 
ness but also by giving him an understanding 
of the forces at work beyond the sphere of his 
own necessarily restricted physical horizon. 
Foreign language study should not primarily 
aim to equip the student to converse with the 
barber in his own tongue; but it should and 
must contribute to that correlation of studies 
that will give him a more accurate perception 
of life in its totality. In so doing, furthermore, 
it provides the only direct and ultimately effec- 
tive means of combatting that dangerously 
narrow and aggressive nationalism of which 
America also has recently shown such startling 
signs and which every true educator must 
depreeate. 

Ernst Kocu 

New York UNIVERSITY 


CORRELATION BETWEEN I.Q.’s OF BI- 
LINGUALS AT DIFFERENT AGES 
ON DIFFERENT INTELLI- 
GENCE TESTS 


MANY times school administrators may doubt 
the wisdom of their choice in the selection of an 
intelligence test which is to be used in examining 
bilingual children. Psychologists agree quite 
generally that the chief difference between group 
tests and individual tests lies in the number of 
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children who may be examined at the same time 
and in the method of the examination. Although 
individual tests may give more dependable re- 
sults, usage is often restricted by the length of 
time required for an adequate examination and 
by the lack of a competent examiner. For 
these reasons the administrator must frequently 
resort to the use of group tests, even though he 
may feel a bit qualmish about the matter. Either 
he may place too much confidence in a certain 
group test or he may doubt the advisability of 
using it exclusively. Probably he intends to 
reinforce judgments made on a group test with 
an individual examination which may never 
materialize. Perhaps some comfort might be 
afforded in knowing just how closely the I.Q.’s 
obtained on a group test by bilingual children, 
who have already spent several years at school, 
will approximate the I.Q.’s which might have 
been obtained on an individual test, if that test 
had been administered when these children first 
entered school. 

Because these uncertainties were extremely 
vexatious in the writer’s experience with bi- 
lingual children, this study was initiated to deter- 
mine the correspondence between I.Q.’s obtained 
by Italian-speaking children on an individual 
intelligence test and on subsequent group intel- 
ligence tests. The subjects of the study were 
forty children, twenty-one boys and nineteen 
girls, whose parents were immigrants from the 
western coast of Italy south of Naples. These 
children were born within the same year, into 
the same bilingual environment, and entered the 
publie school in the neighborhood for the first 
time in the same year. The Stanford Revision 
of the Binet-Simon Tests was administered dur- 
ing their first year at school, when the subjects 
were between six and seven years of age. All 
the children made normal progress year after 
year. In their fifth year at school the same 
children were tested with the National Intelli- 
gence Test, Scale A, Form I, and in their sixth 
year at school the Otis Self-Administering Test 
of Mental Ability, Form A, was used. All tests 
were administered by the writer in the English 
language. 

The I.Q.’s obtained from Stanford-Binet Tests 
were correlated by the Pearson product-moment 
method with I.Q.’s obtained from National and 
Otis Tests. National I.Q.’s were also correlated 
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with Otis I.Q.’s. The coefficient of correlation 
between Stanford-Binet and National I.Q.’s was 
.72 + .07; between Stanford-Binet and Otis 
1.Q.’s, .78 = .04; and between National and Otis 
I, Q.’s, 86 = .03. 

Ordinarily when I.Q.’s are correlated the fac- 
tor of chronological age tends toward spurious 
correlation, but in this study this objection has 
been removed, since the same forty cases were 
always tested approximately at the same time 
and were advanced in chronological age by uni- 
form increments of time from the day of the 
initial test. 

The study reveals that the size of the Stanford- 
Binet I.Q. obtained by these bilingual children 
during their first year at school was an excellent 
indicator of the size of the I.Q. the same children 
obtained on group tests given four or five years 
later. When the correspondence of National 
and Otis I.Q.’s with Stanford-Binet I1.Q.’s is 
considered, it is also noted that these group tests 
afford an excellent prediction of the size of the 
I.Q. which might have been expected on the 
Stanford-Binet, if it had been impossible to 
administer that test during the children’s first 
year at school. Indication is positive and quite 
high that those bilingual children obtaining high 
I.Q.’s on Stanford-Binet Tests also obtain high 
I.Q.’s on the National and Otis Tests, and that 
those who obtain low I.Q.’s on the Stanford- 
Binet Tests also obtain low I.Q.’s on the National 
and Otis Tests. 

Since it is frequently argued that bilingualism 
is decidedly disadvantageous, the writer wished 
to ascertain the extent familiarity with an 
Italian dialect is associated with the size of the 
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I.Q. Tests of Italian word-meaning, designed 
to measure comprehension of the Italian dialect 
spoken in the community, were prepared by the 
writer in connection with a major study.’ These 
were administered to the forty cases at the same 
time as the Otis Test. Quantitative scores de- 
rived from these scores were correlated with the 
1.Q.’s obtained from the Stanford-Binet Test 
given during the first year the children attended 
public school. The coefficient of correlation ob- 
tained by the Pearson product-moment method 
was .31+ .03. Although the coefficient is not 
high, it is positive and yields evidence that 
familiarity with the words of the Italian dialect 
is associated to some extent with size of the I.Q. 
derived from the Stanford-Binet. When the 
coefficient of correlation between Stanford-Binet 
and Otis I.Q.’s is examined, there is also some 
ground for believing that familiarity with the 
Italian dialect does not decrease, while familiar- 
ity with English increases. 

Generalizations on the correlations which may 
be expected from the use of other kinds of intel- 
ligence tests are not permitted by the restrictions 
of this study. However, there is some evidence 
that a high degree of correspondence in mental 
abilities exists, in so far as these abilities are 
determined by the use of the Stanford-Binet and 
the highly verbal National and Otis Tests. 
There is also small evidence of a probability 
that a combination of factors, and not the 
foreign-language-speaking factor alone, may 
account for the low I.Q.’s of many bilingual 


children. Harry SeGner Hin 


CARROLL ROBBINS SCHOOL 
TRENTON, N. J. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


ACTIVITIES OF THE AUSTRALIAN 
COUNCIL FOR EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


THe HeALtTH OF ScHOOL CHILDREN IN 
TROPICAL AUSTRALIA 


Dr. Watson Brown, of Longreach, has for 
some time been inquiring into the problem of the 
health of Australian children living under tropi- 
eal conditions in central Queensland. Obviously 
the question is one of great importance in its 
bearing on white settlement in the tropics, and, 
in particular, on the peopling of Australia’s 


empty spaces. Dr. Brown’s inquiry was subsi- 
dized for some time by the Australian Council 
for Educational Research. A preliminary re- 
port was furnished which, in the opinion of Dr. 
Harvey Sutton, head of the School of Tropical 
Medicine at Sydney University, gave reason for 
believing that the inquiry might yield results of 
great medical significance. 

1 Harry S. Hill, ‘‘The Effect of Bilingualism on 
the Measured Intelligence of Elementary School 


Children of Italian Parentage,’? Ed. D. Thesis, 
Rutgers University, 1935. Pp. 220 ms. 
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Feeling that the inquiry lay rather on the 
border line of its interests and activities the 
council considered that it could not well devote 
further funds to the project. It therefore ap- 
proached the Carnegie Corporation after having 
been encouraged to do so by the interest of the 
president, Dr. F. P. Keppel. Arrangements 
were also made for any extension of the inquiry 
to be carried out with the aid of advice from a 
small expert committee headed by Dr. Harvey 
Sutton. 

Notification has recently been received that 
the Carnegie Corporation has generously made 
available to the council a special sum of money 
which will render possible a continuance of Dr. 
Brown’s investigation. 


Art Sets FoR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


As a means of encouraging interest in and 
appreciation of art in secondary schools the 
Carnegie Corporation has had prepared a special 
set of over 100 books and almost 1,000 reproduc- 
tions, some in color. The books include a number 
of expensive volumes and the photographic 
reproductions, which are uniformly excellent in 
quality, are conveniently arranged in a number 
ot portfolios. 

Those who are competent to do so express 
the view that nothing has yet been seen in 
Australia which approaches these sets with 
regard to range of topics, skill in selection and 
care in presentation. Not only are the works 
of all periods and of all the major artists repre- 
sented, but the subjects range from armor to 
architecture, from dramatie art to photography, 


from peasant art to a special series illustrating 
various processes of printing and reproduction. 
The materials in the set are of use not only for 


the teaching of art. They are of great value 
for illustrating certain aspects of history and 
literature. The total value of a set in Australian 
currency is at least £500. 

Australia has already benefited from the distri- 
bution of the sets and, it is understood, is likely 
to benefit still more in the future. Two sets 
have been sent for allocation by the Australian 
Council for Edueational Research to secondary 
schools in Vietoria. It has been decided to place 
one of the sets in the eustody of the Presbyterian 
Ladies’ College and the other in the eare of the 
Melbourne Boys’ High School. Arrangements 
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are also being made to enable other secondary 
schools in the metropolitan area to participate 
in the use of the materials. An exhibition of 
one of the sets arranged in the Art Center of the 
Victorian Education Department has attracted 
much publie interest. The Carnegie Corpora- 
tion has also sent a set for the use of secondary 
schools in Tasmania, and one for secondary 
schools in Brisbane. The Brisbane set is to be 
placed in the custody of the Brisbane Boys’ 
College. 
VIsITOR’s GRANTS 

Several Australian educationists are abroad 
at the present time as the result of grants from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York. They 
are: W. J. Adey, director of education, South 
Australia; Dr. H. L. Fowler, department of 
psychology, University of Perth; R. F. Harvey, 
headmaster of the North Sydney Boys’ High 
School; and C. E. Fletcher, chief inspector of 
secondary schools, Tasmania. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The latest publication of the council is a 
report by J. A. Seitz, chief inspector of secon- 
dary schools in Victoria, entitled “Variability 
of Examination Results.” The report is based 
on an analysis of the results of the public ex- 
aminations in Victoria over the last ten years. 
For each of the chief subjects the proportion 
of candidates passing, failing and obtaining 
honors in each year is shown graphically. Sur- 
prising variations are found from year to year. 
The conditions under which the examinations are 
set and marked are clearly explained in the 
report. Presenting as it does a challenging situa- 
tion, it is sure to attract much attention. 

CORRESPONDENT 


BOARD OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRA- 
TION AT NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 

New advances in personnel techniques evolved 
by President Walter Dill Scott has led to the 
establishment of a unique method of counseling 
students at Northwestern University. The tradi- 
tional offices of the dean of men and dean of 
women, which were the administrative agencies 
of the policy-making faculty board of super- 
vision of student activities, were formally dis- 
continued. A new board of personnel adminis- 
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tration took over these relationships, together 
with the counseling and other undergraduate 
personnel functions. Members of the board will 
devote their entire time to aiding students in 
solving the problems which arise from university 
life. The solution of vexing financial, voca- 
tional, religious, social and disciplinary questions 
will all fall within the scope of their work. 

Increased emphasis on the necessity of ex- 
panding the activities of the university beyond 
the classroom was given by President Scott as 
the prime mover behind the change. “The pri- 
mary function of a college training, away and 
beyond that of imparting a certain amount of 
factual knowledge,” he pointed out, “is that of 
producing changes in the behavior and thinking 
of students. Every hour of the week, within 
class and without, should contribute to this 
underlying purpose. To that end progressive 
universities everywhere are increasing their 
facilities to provide for the individual needs of 
students in the problems arising outside of the 
classroom.” 

The abolition of the two offices, President 
Scott pointed out, was an attempt to avoid the 
present-day tendencies to “departmentalize” 
counseling. “Personnel work in the past has 
tended entirely too much to be split up among a 
group of specialists, each attempting to interpret 
some one phase of undergraduate life, such as 
housing, discipline, health, social activities, 
finances, and the like. The new plan will allow 
the breakdown of departmental barriers and 
will permit the direct routing of the student to 
the staff member best qualified to counsel with 
him.” 
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The new move is one of several that have been 
inaugurated since President Scott, whose world 
war work as chairman of the army’s committee 
on the classification of personnel won for him the 
Distinguished Service Medal, instituted one of 
the first counseling systems among American 
universities at Northwestern University follow- 
ing the war. Others have included a system of 
advisers organized in the various schools to work 
with students in the selection of courses and 
counseling and tutorial systems developed in the 
men’s and women’s quadrangles. 

Elias Lyman, assistant to the president, will 
serve as chairman of the new board. Other mem- 
bers will include Willard Buntain, Grace Hoover, 
Grace Manson, Virginia Martin, J. W. Miller, 
William Nims, Alma Stack Persing, J. Leslie 
Rollins, Kay George and E. L. Clark. “The 
board will carry out all the work formerly under 
the direction of the offices of the dean of men 
and the dean of women,” Mr. Lyman said, “as 
well as assuming responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of a proper environment on the campuses 
of the university. Its members are all indi- 
viduals who in the past have been close to the 
problems of undergraduate life and who have 
been responsible for many types of personal and 
organizational counseling, for personnel re- 
search, for the management of dormitories, stu- 
dent finances, part-time employment, and the 
like. Without the assignment of specific title 
these functions will be distributed in the new 
group in such a way as to conserve the benelit 
of experience and to assure continuity of ser- 
vice.” 

CORRESPONDENT 


QUOTATIONS 


NEW SCHOOLS IN RUSSIA 
AND FINLAND! 


Praise of things Russian has become a fashion 
among intellectuals. The eulogies bestowed upon 
education in particular made us determine to 
investigate conditions for ourselves. We left 
England full of enthusiasm for a country which 
has shaken off the shackles of the old order, hop- 
ing to find achievements that would even exceed 
our expectations. 


1 By a correspondent of the Educational Supple- 
ment of the London Times. 


Our route lay through Finland. Disembark- 
ing at Helsinki, the little-known capital, we 
found a clean city containing many beautiful 
modern buildings, excellently equipped hotels, 
impressive blocks of flats and a polite and 
charming people anxious to be kind to foreigners. 
These pleasant first impressions were enhanced 
during the 48 hours spent in the town, but our 
eyes and thoughts were not for Helsinki. We 
were thinking of Leningrad, still 500 miles away. 
The frontier station of Belo-Ostrov was impres- 
sive. In the pleasingly freseoed hall the ubiq- 
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yitous bust of Lenin was enshrined in ferns. 
The Custom officials were pleasant and rapid. 
A short journey through uninteresting country 
brought us to Leningrad, where the Intourist 
cuide condueted us to our hotel, a huge building 
of 500 rooms. 

Our little suite was elegantly furnished, but 
dust lay thick on the table and rolls of fluff lined 
the wainscoting of the hall. Further examina- 
tion showed that the tap marked “hot” produced 
a trickle of cold water, that the bath plug was 
missing, that there was no ink in the marble ink- 
stand, that the bedside lamp had no switch, and 
finally that the envelopes would not accommo- 
date the notepaper provided! We felt a little 
chastened after having ascended the wide sweep 
of the marble stairs and having admired the gilt 
mirrors, the chandeliers and the enormous por- 
phyry vases. However, such details were irrele- 
vant to our purpose, and we were quite prepared 
to forego our bourgeois inhibitions. 

Our first visit was to a children’s club. These 
admirable institutions exist in every district in 
Leningrad, and approximately half the children 
attend regularly. Our driver lost his way among 
blocks of workers’ dwellings of excellent modern 
design, but dilapidated to an alarming degree. 
Upon inquiry we found that they had been built 
in 1932-33. Leningrad is surrounded by new 
workers’ quarters, with schools, factories and 
restaurants in convenient juxtaposition. There 
was no evidence, however, of any general plan. 
Large unattractive spaces occurred, roads were 
unmade, trees and shrubs were searee. Fully a 
quarter of the windows were broken and all were 
unbelievably dirty. The bus ploughed its way 
through these ineipient slums and finally we 
entered the club. The rooms opened off long 
corridors; they were plainly but sensibly fur- 
uished, yet one could not but feel that every 
material used was of unwise inferiority. Models 
in the workshops were interesting, but the gen- 
eral air of shabbiness rather mitigated our enjoy- 
ment. We were finally cheered, however, by an 
amazingly competent performance given by a 
balalaika orehestra of 40 boys and girls whose 
ages ranged from 8 to 15. The interest in music 
and the theatre is undoubtedly great, as we 
further realized on the following day when we 
visited the Children’s Theatre, which gives per- 
formances twice daily of classie works and of 
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plays specially written. The acting was of a 
very high standard and the production excellent. 
The children are brought regularly from schools 
and pay a rouble for their seats. 

Our next visit was to an elementary school of 
a type approved as the model for future con- 
struction. Built in 1932 it equalled the blocks 
of workmen’s flats in dilapidation. It was sur- 
rounded by a waste area used as a playground; 
paintwork inside and outside required renewing 
and a very:large number of windows had been 
broken and mended with strips of brown paper. 
There was no system of ventilation—hence the 
atmosphere was most unpleasant. During a tour 
of the classrooms it was noticed that many bulbs 
were missing from the lamps, that hinges of cup- 
boards were broken and that chairs, tables and 
desks were of the poorest materials. In a word, 
the building was dilapidated after four years’ 
wear. In the gymnasium boys and girls of 14 to 
16 were drilling together; most of the exercies 
were suitable for children at least four years 
their junior. 

The first lesson in the English book for begin- 
ners consisted exclusively of the following text: 
—Long live October! the Soviets! the Red 
Army! the Communist Party! Turning over the 
pages we read that the “children workers in 
America do not go to school and cannot read 
or write,” and that “in England and America 
the children of workers work all day and have 
very little to eat and their rooms are dark and 
cold.” Girls were working on equal terms with 
boys in the carpentry rooms; their models were 
good, but did not excite unusual interest. The 
efforts of three youthful English companions 
proved that planes were blunt and badly set. 

In a factory school where the boys and girls 
are trained in strict relation to the work of their 
factory we found, in addition to the previous 
deficiencies, that the builder had apparently over- 
looked the electric installation, for the wiring 
was festooned across the ceilings. Upon inquiry 
we learned that the pupils spend two years in the 
factory school after the usual seven “groups” of 
an ordinary school and begin as qualified workers 
at 17. Four hours spent in the factory school 
each day are followed by three hours’ schooling. 
Of the 1,500 pupils and staff none had been sent 
abroad to study new conditions and develop- 
ments. 
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Having seen how polities are introduced into 
text-books, we inquired what part they played 
in this specialized training, and elicited the infor- 


mation that 96 per cent. of the students volun- 


tarily attend the appropriate circle. Inciden- 


tally, the chief activity in the school at the time 


of our visit was preparation for May 1. In the 
neighboring factory the workrooms were over- 
crowded with machinery, and wizened-looking 
boys and girls smoked cigarettes at their work. 

That Russia has made unprecedented progress 
in education is undoubted. It is extremely diffi- 
cult, however, to see beyond the many deficiencies 
to the real achievements. It is not true that 
she leads the world in education, though at the 
present rate of progress she may do so in ten 
years’ time. 

Comparison with the neighboring country of 
Finland was unavoidable. Having recrossed the 
frontier, we set ourselves to make belated inqui- 
ries into the state of education and the public 


services in this country, of which the entire 


population approximates that of Leningrad 
alone. Stopping awhile at Viipuri we saw the 
largest trade school in the northern countries— 
a building which in construction, equipment and 
organization surpassed anything we had ever 
seen. It was noteworthy that the entire furni- 
ture had been constructed in the workshops of 
the school, that the inhabitants of the town gave 
orders for furniture, clothing and footwear, the 
revenue from which provided 60 per cent. of the 
school’s maintenance. It was obvious that light, 
ventilation, cleanliness and utility had been the 
primary considerations. 

Finland is a year younger than its powerful 
neighbor; its resources are by comparison micro- 
scopic, but a first glance at Helsinki proves that 
the town is being planned according to an intel- 
ligent and far-seeing scheme. The general air 
of prosperity has not been achieved at the ex- 
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pense of an oppressed working elass, for such 
poor as exist are housed in blocks of dwellings 
electrically equipped and centrally heated. One 
eighth of the yearly budget is devoted to the 
requirements of education. 

We visited a large elementary school in q 
working-class quarter designed by one of the 
most enlightened of Finnish architects. The use 
of beautiful woods in a light and spacious hal] 
equipped with a stage, skilful lighting in long, 
lofty corridors, tasteful furniture in sitting 
rooms and library, practical yet attractive equip- 
ment in the classrooms, and the quiet politeness 
of the children in violent contrast to the hurly- 
burly of the Leningrad schools made our Russian 
experience disquieting. The equipment included 
such noteworthy features as two gymnasiums, 
with lockers, showerbaths, and drying-room 
adjoining and a restaurant where 1,500 children 
lunched daily. 

Such unusually luxurious schools are now 
being built throughout the country. Visits to 
others built immediately after the War of Inde- 
pendence of 1918, however, proved that Finland 
was already thinking ahead. One such secon- 
dary school that we visited, after fifteen years’ 
hard wear, was still spotless. Remembering the 
English textbook used in Russia, we asked to 
see a similar one for Finnish students. We 
found it a straight-forward manual on English 
life with no political bias whatsoever. 

This interest in the physical and cultural 
welfare of the people is not concentrated round 
the capital. The library at Viipuri in the east, 
the two universities at Turku in the west, the 
educational activities centered round Jyviskyla 
in the middle north and the provision of book- 
shops even in remote Lapland prove that Finnish 
culture is no mere catchword. 

Eloquent Russia is of interest to all educa- 
tionists; silent Finland deserves their serious 
attention. 


REPORTS 


A STUDY OF HIGH-SCHOOL ANNEXES 
IN NEW YORK CITY 

A suRVEY made by the New York City Joint 

Committee on Education, entitled “A Study of 

High School Annexes and Portable and Tem- 

porary Buildings used for Public School Pur- 

poses in New York City,” with the cooperation 


of the Board of Education, has been completed 
and was submitted to Mayor La Guardia on 
July 1. 

Seventy school buildings are deseribed in this 
report. Fifty-three of them, generally old ele- 
mentary school buildings, are used for higl- 
school annexes and seventeen are portable 0! 
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temporary structures housing elementary school 
children. All of them are looked upon as tem- 
porary quarters for the school units now oceupy- 
ing them, but their so-called temporary use has 
stretched into years and, in many cases, over 
periods of two or three decades. 

In making this survey, the committee has been 
particularly concerned with the physical condi- 
tion of these buildings and with their safety 
and suitability for the purposes for which they 
are used. Fifty women affiliated with organiza- 
tions represented in the committee gathered the 
data on the fifty-three annexes, and thirteen vis- 
ited the seventeen portables covered in the sur- 
vey. All visits were made during February and 
March, 1936. 

The recommendations of the committee follow: 


I. With regard to the high-school annexes, that: 

(1) All remaining elementary school furniture 
in these annexes should be replaced with movable 
furniture suitable to the age and size of the stu- 
dents. 

(2) More adequate equipment, particularly in 
science rooms, should be provided in all annexes. 

(3) All the old outside toilets should be replaced 
with indoor ones or the buildings should be aban- 
doned. 

(4) The Board of Health should be asked to 
request, and the city to grant, a budget adequate 
to provide medical service for high schools. 

(5) The annexes listed at the end of the sum- 
mary report should be removed from the buildings 
they now occupy as soon as possible. If these build- 
ings must remain in use even for a few more years, 
extensive repairs are needed. Four of these an- 
nexes should be moved because of the extremely 
poor neighborhoods in which they are situated. 

(6) Painting, plastering, gratings on ground- 
floor windows, and other minor repairs noted as 
needed in the reports on the individual annexes 
should be undertaken at once. 

(7) Fire-proofing should be extended in build- 
ings which must continue in service and fire hazards 
noted in the summary report should be removed or 
corrected at onee. 

(8) More adequate 
should be provided as needed. 


hand-washing facilities 
The committee 


earnestly recommends that the Board of Educa- 
tion request funds for supplying schools with soap 
and towels, 

(9) Play space and provision for recreation was 
found to be very meager. The committee suggests 
that annexes be moved from buildings in or near 
Which adequate play space can not be found and 
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that provision be made for after-school supervised 
play and other student activities on a more exten- 
sive scale. 

(10) Library facilities should be greatly in- 
creased. More books are needed in nearly all the 
schools, and space should be provided wherever 
possible for library rooms in which students can 
work in comfort. 

(11) Every annex—like every other school— 
should have teachers’ rooms which are adequate, 
comfortable and attractive. 

(12) New annexes should be opened to relieve 
the double session schools, to relieve the size of 
classes in some of the other annexes and to make 
it possible to convert space now used for classroom 
into needed medical service, library or recreation 
rooms. These new annexes should be located, if 
possible, in boroughs other than Manhattan or 
downtown Brooklyn, in order that children travel- 
ing to them may travel against, rather than with, 
rush hour traffic and that the annexes will not be 
in congested areas. 

(13) Finally, the committee recommends that, 
when plans are made for new secondary schools, 
consideration be given to building smaller units, 
possibly groups of buildings centered about or 
located near a main school unit, and that consid- 
eration also be given to locating all high-school 
units erected in the future in outlying sections of 
the city. 


THE GUGGENHEIM LATIN AMERICAN 
FELLOWSHIPS 
THE award of six fellowships by the John 
Simon Guggenheim Memoria! Foundation to 
Latin American scholars who will come to the 
United States to work on problems of impor- 
tance to their native countries, in collaboration 
with scholars in this country, has been an- 
nounced. The foundation was established by 
former United States Senator and Mrs. Simon 
Guggenheim in memory of a son, and its capital 
fund of $6,000,000 is wholly their gift. 
The awards now announced to assist the inves- 
tigations specified are as follows: 


Mr. Andres Henestrosa, librarian of the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Relations, Mexico, D. F.: Studies 
of the significance of Zapotecan culture, in collabo- 
ration with certain scholars of the United States. 
Mr. Henestrosa is a Zapotecan Indian, born in 
Juchitén, Oaxaca, Mexico, and the Zapotecan lan- 
guage is his native tongue. He has made studies of 
the philological relations of the Zapotecan language 
to other native Mexican languages and has compiled 
a Zapotecan dictionary. He has published a book 
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of Zapotecan legends and other studies. In addi- 
tion to his post in the Mexican Foreign Office he is 
professor of Zapotec in the Institute of Linguistic 
Investigations of Mexico. 

Professor Alfredo Banos, Jr., professor of theo- 
retical physics, faculty of the physical and mathe- 
matical sciences, National University of Mexico, 
Mexico, D. F.: Continuation of studies in the field 
of theoretical physics, with emphasis on the theory 
of cosmic radiation, at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology (renewal). 

Dr. Pedro J. Bermidez Hernandez, assistant in 
zoology and paleontology in the University of 
Habana, Cuba: Continuation of studies of the 
Eocene faunas of Cuba (renewal). The Foraminif- 
era, which will be the subject of Dr. Bermtdez’s 
studies, are microscopic animals whose fossil forms, 
deposited in distant geologic ages, are of great 
assistance to the geologist in determining the geo- 
logic formation of the areas in which they are 
found. Oil geologists, especially, await determina- 
tion of the taxonomic and ecological questions of 
the Foraminifera. 

Professor Carlos Eugenio Dieulefait, director of 
the Statistical Institute of the University of the 
Litoral, Rosario, Argentina: Studies of certain 
problems in the field of statistical theory, chiefly at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Dr. Enrique Savino, bacteriologist of the Insti- 
tute of Bacteriology of the National Department of 
Hygiene, Buenos Aires, Argentina: Continuation 
of studies in the field of public health, with em- 
phasis on epidemiology at Harvard University (re- 
newal). In addition to his studies in public health 
at Harvard University, Dr. Savino plans to study 
the organization of state public health services in 
the United States with a view to determining the 
best form for similar services in Argentina. 

Dr. Adalberto Steeger Schaeffer, chief medical 
officer of the Arriarfn Hospital, Santiago, Chile: 
Studies in the field of infectious diseases, especially 
as related to pediatrics. 


The Latin American fellowships of the Gug- 
genheim Foundation were endowed by Senator 
and Mrs. Guggenheim as one phase of the activi- 
ties of the foundation. These fellowships are 
granted on terms generally similar to those gov- 
erning the John Simon Guggenheim memorial 
fellowships awarded to citizens of the United 
States. They are awarded to men and women, 
married or unmarried, without distinction of 
race, color or creed. The stipends, both for 


Latin America and for the United States, are 
usually $2,000 a year. 
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At the present time the Latin American fel. 
lowships of the foundation are available to citi- 
zens of Argentina, Chile, Cuba, Mexico and 
Puerto Rico. The selection of the fellows whose 
names are now announced was made by a com- 
mittee of scholars which met in New York, with 
the advice and assistance of leading scholars of 
the countries concerned. Two hundred applica- 
tions for the Latin American fellowships were 
presented this year. 

The trustees of the foundation are Senator and 
Mrs. Guggenheim, Francis H. Brownell, Carroll 
A. Wilson, Charles D. Hilles, Roger W. Straus 
and Charles Earl. The committee of selection 
consisted of President Frank Aydelotte, Swarth- 
more College, chairman; Dr. Thomas Barbour, 
professor of zoology and director of the Museum 
of Comparative Zoology in Harvard University; 
Dr. Elmer Drew Merrill, administrator of Bo- 
tanical Collections in Harvard University; Dr. 
Antonio G. Solalinde, professor of Spanish in 
the University of Wisconsin; and Dr. Richard 
P. Strong, professor of tropical medicine in the 
Harvard University Medical School. 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


Burton, WILLIAM H. and others. Children’s Civic 
Information, 1924-1935. Education Monographs 
—VII. Pp. xxii+307. University of Southern 
California Press. 

Consumer-Buying in the Educational Program for 
Homemaking. Vocational Education Bulletin No. 


182. Home Economies Series No. 19. Pp. xiii+ 
205. U. 8. Office of Education, Washington. 
$0.20. 


DuNLAP, WILLIAM C. Quaker Education in Balti- 
more and Virginia Yearly Meetings. Pp. 585. 
Illustrated. Author, Philadelphia. $4.00. 

Dvorak, AuGust and others. Typewriting Be- 
havior; Psychology Applied to Teaching and 
Learning Typewriting. Pp. 543. American Book 
Company. $3.00. 

FLENLEY, R. and W. N. Weecu. World History; 
The Growth of Western Civilization, Pp. xix+ 
757. Illustrated. Dutton. $3.50. 

Growth and Development; The Basis for Educa- 
tional Programs. Pp. vii+292. Progressive 
Education Association, New York. $2.25 to mem- 
bers. $2.50 to non-members. 

KNIGHT, MARJORIE. The Doll House at World’s 
End. Pp. 119. Illustrated. Dutton. $1.50. — 

Maycock, ALAN L, Things Seen in Cambridge. 
Pp. 158. Illustrated. Dutton. $1.50. 

McCreapy, AGNES and RutH A. Nicuous. A Day 
at School. Pp. 73. Illustrated. Dutton. $1.00. 

RASHDALL, Hastines. The Universities of Europe 
in the Middle Ages. New 3 vol. edition. Edited 
by F. M. Powicxe and A. B. Empen. Oxford 
University Press. $21.00 set. 





